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The House of Martha at Bethany. By 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D $1.60 


This book pictures the life of the first 


hristians. The outline is drawn from 


( 
first-hand witnesses. 


Americanism and Catholicism. By Fred- 
erick Joseph Kinsman. $2.40 
The author, formerly Episcopal bishop 

of Delaware, is now a Catholic layman. 

His book makes a special appeal at this 

time and should be read by intelligent 

Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 
Thomas Dwight, M.D., Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard. $1.60 
\ study in the relation of Religion 

and Science by a distinguished scientist 

and convert. 


The Christ, the Son of God: A Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Two 
volumes. $4.75 
One of the greatest lives of Christ 

ever written. The whole period of His 

rehabilitated and the people appear 
us as they actually lived. 


life is 


betore 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, Foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By a Member of the Society. $3.00 
[The story of an American married 

woman who became a nun after her hus- 

band had become a priest. More inter- 
esting than any novel. 

Salve Mater. By F. J. Kinsman. 
In this book Dr. 

interesting story 

the Church. 


$2.35 
Kinsman tells the 
of his conversion to 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
3y Stauley B. James. $1.85 
Mr. James’ book introduces you into 
world that is not often understood 

and not lightly to be disregarded. 


By Father Ronald 

$3.15 

This is an account of the author’s 

religious wanderings and reconciliation 
to the Church of Rome. 


The Hand of Mercy. By Rev. Richard 
W. Alexander. $1.60 


True reports of events that leads vari- 
is souls into the Church. 


A Spiritual Aeneid. 
A. Knox. 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.85 
The author of this volume has the 

secret of winning our admiration while 

elling us of our faults. 

Old Celtic Romances. 
M.R.I.A. $2.50 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 

Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. 


The Prince’s Love Affair. By 


Bennett 


By P. W. Joyce, 


Pi, Ta 
$2.10 

An eighteenth century tale of the 
Prince of Wales, afterward King George 
the Fourth, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


Christian Thal. A Story of Musical 
Life. By M. E. Francis. $1.60 
The temperament that goes with great 

artistic genius is well displayed in the 

hero. 


qr Catholic home should have 
a good supply of Catholic liter- 
ature. A home without books is a 
home without culture. * * * * Our 
purpose in listing these publications 
is to bring to the notice of our 
Readers some of the best Catholic 
books with a popular appeal. * * * * 
Each book has been carefully selected 
and will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on reeeipt of the price. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 


Union City, New JERSEY 


BY CANON SHEEHAN 


The Graves at Kilmorna. A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. 


$2.60 


A Realistic Story of 
$2.60 


A Tale of the 
$2.60 


or, The Test of the Spirits. A 
Crown 8vo. $2.60 


$2.60 
Glenanaar: A Story of Irish Life. $2.60 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray; or, The 

Final Law. A Novel of Clerical Life. 

$2.60 

The most comprehensive picture of 

modern Irish life that has been written 
in this generation. 


Miriam Lucas. 
Irish Life. 


The Queen’s Fillet. 
French Revolution. 


Lisheen: 
Novel. 


Luke Delmege. A Clerical Novel. 


The Intellectuals. An Experiment in 


Irish Club Life. $2.60 


Parerga. $2.60 

An ideal book. There is a wealth of 
entertaining wisdom brought together in 
300 paragraphs of reflection and read- 
ings. 


The Life of Gemma Galgani. By Father 
Germanus of St. Stanislaus. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Sullivan. $4.20 
From an artistic standpoint it satis- 


fies, and from a religious standpoint it 
thrills. 


Catholic Religion: A Statement of Chris- 

tian Teaching. By Charles A. Martin. 

$1.35 

A veritable encyclopedia of apolo- 

getics. A splendid book for your non- 
Catholic friend. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. 
P. ill, S.J. $2.15 


This is a popular vindication of Cath- 
olic beliefs and practices against the at- 
tacks of modern critics. Will be of great 
help to any Catholic who wishes to have 
correct, as well as ready answers at 
hand. 


Catholic Customs and Symbols. By 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. .10 


Varied forms of Catholic usage, cere- 
mony and practice briefly explained. 


The Way of Interior Peace. By Father 
De Lehen, S.J. $2.40 
A’ book for those who wish to serve 

God. Scrupulous souls will find guid. 

ance and comfort in it. 


In Heaven We Know Our Own. By 
Pére Blot, S.J. $1.05 


Solace for the suffering. 


Vestpocket Book of Catholic Facts. 

Compiled by Bishop J. F. Noll. 

Leather, $1.05 

Within a small volume is given an 

immense amount of information about 

the history and government of the 
Church. 


The Finger of God. By Robert 
W. Brown, M.A. $1.85 
Striking incidents and actual facts in 

the life of a parish priest. Has all the 

charm of a personal diary. 


The Holy Bible. Leather, $4.25 


Beautifully bound in leather and print- 
ed on good paper from large type. 


Life of Christ Set Forth in Text and 
Picture. $1.50 
Text arranged by Rev. Herbert Mc- 

Devitt, C.P., from the Four Gospels. 

Pictures from plastic models by D. Mas- 

troienni. 


The Church Year. By Archbishop J. F. 
Regis Canevin. $1.50 
Explains the seasons, days. feasts and 

fasts of the Church year. Should be read 

by all Catholics. 


Our Nuns. By Daniel Lord, S.J. $2.65 
A compelling human document —an 
earnest throbbing narrative. 


Back to the World. By M. Champol. 

Special price, $0.65 

A powerful and moving novel of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Rev. 


Albert: Adventuress. By Pierre L’Er- 
mite. Special price, $0.65 
A story that grips the reader’s atten- 

tion. 


A Missionary’s Note Book. By Rev. 
Richard Alexander. $1.60 


Told in the guise of fiction we are 
amazed to learn that all these tales are 
true. 


My Missal. By Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B. Leatherette, $0.85 


This explanatory Missal for the Sun- 
days and principal Feasts of the year 
is one of the best ever published and 
is the cheapest. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. F. Sullivan, D.D. $2.15 


A valuable collection of information 
on Catholic subjects, ranging from 
“Ablegates” to “Women in Church 
Choirs.” 


Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autcbiog- 
raphy. By Rev. Vincent Scully, 
oe $1.90 
Not only readable but enthralling .. . 

told with a vigor, a sincerity, and a 

literary grace which is peculiarly en- 

gaging. 











HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o'clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 











The Brothers of Mercy of St. 
John of God, who care for and 
nurse male patients, both in hos- 
pitals and in private homes, are 
seeking candidates. 


Young men, from the age of 
16 to 87, who feel themselves 
called to this noble work, will 
please apply to the 


NOVICE-MASTER 
Brothers of Mercy 
49 Cottage St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FROM 
MANUSCRIPT TO 
FINISHED BOOK 


= 
Our specialty is the making 
of books for private circu- 
lation. 


An extensive experience fits 
us to do exceptionally fine 
work in the production of 
Prayer-Books, Books of 
Rule, Directories, etc. 


Bindings in Cloth and 
Leather 


PAMPHLETS 
CATALOGS 
YEAR BOOKS 


Enquiries from Priests and 
Religious Communities 
Solicited 


THE STELZ BOOK- 
BINDING COMPANY 


Mr. John Cavalero, 
President 


43 East 12th Street 
New York City 
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cA Golden Year 


OF AMERICAN GENEROSITY AND PHILANTHROPY 


* 








HE year 1928 bears the record for the American generosity and philan- 

thropy. Its benefactions were over $100,000,000 in excess of those of 

1927 and $600,000,000 over those of 1921. Many of the individual 

donations are almost staggering in their hugeness. It is gratifying to see 

that some men of vast wealth have not confined their good will to relatives and 

others who may have claims upon them but have substantially aided churches, 

schools, libraries, museums, hospitals and various other charitable and scientific 
institutions dedicated to the public welfare. 


JUNLUNOLAVHUYUOUEUOLAVOAUEUENU UAHA 


It would be quite impossible to estimate the monies contributed during the 
past year to Catholic Church activities and charities alone. The material growth 
of our American Church proves beyond question the loyalty and generosity of our 
people. It is true that comparatively few of our wealthy Catholics are noted for 
their financial aid to Church works. They hardly seem to have the same sense of 
responsibility for their riches that so many rich non-Catholics manifest. But the 
Catholic of ordinary means can never be accused of stinginess where the interests 
of God and the welfare of human kind are concerned. When it is a question of 
giving, in the words of Cardinal O’Connell, “‘rich Protestants and poor Catholics 
are brothers under the skin.” 


HONVUQUUVNUUSUAVUGRAVUOUUUAVUAUAOANAUUDEO ERAT 








To the readers of THE SIGN go our special thanks for the fine financial sup- 
port they have given our missionary Priests and Sisters in China during 1928. No 
one is more keenly alive than we are to the many demands made upon them not 
only for the support of their parochial and diocesan institutions but also for the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom of Christ in the more or less neglected districts of our 
own country and in foreign parts. 


It is for this reason especially that our attitude towards them is one of sincere 
admiration and deep gratitude. It is not necessary for us to remind them of the 
great good that their donations have accomplished nor to say that we wish them 
a happy and prosperous New Year. We can express our gratitude in a poor way 
at best; but God has His own way of thanking those who sacrifice themselves for 
souls. He is a generous Giver at all times; and He is the ultimate Giver, and His 
giving is never measured with a parsimonious hand. To His unfailing bounty 
and the goodness He inspires in the hearts of the benefactors of our missionaries 
we confidently look for that financial help that will be needed to carry on our 
enlarged program of mission activities in China during this coming year. 


Seth Nardh Treat Of 
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“And Many of “Ghem” 


ou wish a person a Happy New Year and re- 
reive the hearty and prompt response: “And 
many of them.” Not only another new year 
but many and all filled with happiness! In 
extending such greeting we are actually reflecting, how- 
ever unconsciously, our own cherished desire for a long 
life and a full life. We all want the happiness that is 
“propitious of lengthened life with tongues and 
thoughts.” 
‘Science is constantly endeavoring to prolong human 
life and by the eradication of certain diseases and the 
control of others has brought longevity to larger num- 
bers of mankind in all ranks of society. Dr. Eugene 
Lyman Fisk, medical director of the Life Extension 
Institute, raises higher the Biblical limit of three score 
and ten. From a fairly broad experience he is able to 
say that “one of the greatest obstacles to prolonging the 
span of human life lies in acceptance, at least passively 
and subconsciously of the theis that ‘the years of man 
are three score and ten.’” He insists that old age is a 
disease and death is due to a pathological condition. 

On the other hand, another scientist, Sir Arthur 
Keith, asserts that it is the intention of nature that man 
should die at fifty. “Forty-five is nature’s ideal for man. 
It is at this age that one can say that human life begins 
to age. . . . Is it not at that age that the sight, the 
hearing and other functions commence to grow some- 
what weaker ?” 

But whatever the dissensions among scientists in the 
matter of lengthening human life, it is the Christian 
view to put strong emphasis upon the fuller and more 
economical use of the years which we have a reasonable 
expectancy of living. The president of a prominent life 
insurance company has estimated that the average age 
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man lives twice as long as lived his ancestors of a 
generation ago and four times as long as those of two 
centuries earlier, for the reason that those who today 
reach the age of 57 years have done from two to five 
times the work that those ancestors did and have 
crowded into their 57 years from two to five times more 
experience and joy. 

The best way of extending life is by actually living 
one hundred years in fifty. Art, industry and religion, 
particularly, may enable the right sort of people to live 
many years in a few without “cumbering the earth.” 
In the lives of many saints we have strikingly illustrated 
the fact that it is quite possible to “fulfill a long time 
in a short space.” 





Dementia Americana 


fd oe are at it again—the reformers ; 
curately, they are still at it. 
Congress was scarcely assembled when a sheaf of 
bills was thrust under its nose to be passed for the 
betterment of that part of human race that lives on 
American soil. What it is that makes the inhabitants 
of this land of ours different from the rest of the human 
family, you will find impossible to understand unless 
you have the reforming intelligence that sees the 
country saved from Popery in the last election now 
ready to be committed to the safe-keeping of the police- 
man. That part of the human family living outside of 
America and enjoying self-g>2vernment is content, 
generally speaking, to pass laws that are the expression 
of public opinion. Not so with our reformers; they 
would have a law, public opinion or no public opinion. 
But whence this immunity from an elementary prin- 


or, more ac- 
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ciple of human nature in the latter of legislation? Other 
principles that are not any more elementary are ad- 
mitted by the reformers to be as closely related to 
American as to European or Australian human nature. 
Human nature in its essential constituents is the same 
everywhere. Legislative enactments that design to regu- 
late human conduct, and that at the same time ignore 
this truth are worse than a nullity—they are a pestifer- 
ous farce, the crude humor of which becomes a vicious 
boomerang against all law. But this new phase of 
“Dementia Americana” which flung its writhing victims 
against the doors of Congress will run its short course. 
We hope, however, it will gather enough force before 
it dies to provoke the common sense of the nation to 
pass the one law that is badly needed—a law against any 
more laws. Until that law comes we will take comfort 
in the increase, both in number and size, of Congres- 
sional wastebaskets. 





Eleven Anti-Flu Points 


"Syl pe years after the disastrous epidemic, the mystery 
of the “flu” is just as obscure to the medical pro- 
fession. At the present time we are having a second 
“mild cycle” of the epidemic which struck the country 
in 1918. Medical authorities claim that the “major 
cycles” occur about every thirty years. Minor or mild 
cycles occur about every five years. The last occurred 
in 1923, and one is occurring now. The “flu” as we are 
now experiencing it is not fatal in itself but may prove 
fatal owing to complications which may follow in certain 
cases due to lowered resistance. 

In the interest of our readers and the health of the 
public in general we wish to drive home point after point 
these eleven common-sense recommendations of the 
medical “board of strategy” organized by Surgeon- 
General Cumming: 


1. Avoid needless crowding. Walk to work when 
possible. 

2. Take advantage of sunshine. 

3. Sleep with windows open. 

4. Avoid people who are coughing, sneezing, or 
snuffing. 

5. Wash your hands before eating, and do not put 
your fingers in your mouth. 

6. Do not use napkins, towels, spoons, forks, knives, 
and drinking-cups unless they are clean. 

7. Use plenty of clean water, both inside and out- 
side. Eat wholesome food. Sleep at least seven hours. 

8. Keep away from houses with influenza. 

9. \Avoid undue chilling of the body. 

10. Avoid dust and overheated rooms. 

11. In case you do contract the disease, go to bed as 


f00n as symptoms develop and remain there until thor- 
pughly recovered. Call a physician at once. 


Pornographic Panderage 


HE statement of one authority on matters histrionic 

is very refreshing news, if it be true. The stage 
is suffering, according to him, and likewise the box 
office, from a saturation of sex plays. The most hope- 
ful part of the news is that about the box office; for 
the box office is about the only avenue of reason through 
which argument can reach most of the producers and 
managers today. What the stage could do in virtue of 
its calling never gives them a moment’s thought; how 
much it can bring through the box office is a paramount 
consideration. It is not to be expected that the shrink- 
age in receipts will bring about the genuine conversion 
of theatrical purveyors. Such a reform would be 
against the first principles of their trade; they are out to 
sell. The twilight region between healthful guidance 
on their part and demand on the part of the public is 
too nebulous for eyes that are merely commercial. 

If our informant has diagnosed the condition cor- 
rectly, we rejoice in the revulsion that has set in against 
much of our present-day stage work. 

Long have we wondered at the gullibility of a people 
content with pornographic panderage. 





“Ghe SFarce Continues 


AjJOoR CHESTER P. MILts, former agent for the en- 

forcement of Prohibition, is the winner of the 
$25,000 prize offered by Mr. Durant for the outlining 
of the best method of making the Prohibition Law 
effective. The major’s plan is “predicated on the sound 
economic theory that when the cost of the product ex- 
ceeds the capacity of the consumer to pay, the demand 
ceases.” This sounds all very well and may be thor- 
oughly satisfactory to Mr. Durant and the judges in his 
contest, but our own sentiments are best expressed in 
the words of the New York Sun: “This theory has 
been applied successfully to diamonds, terrapin, votes, 
silk hats, prizefights, pent-houses and old masters. But 
nobody has ever discovered the exact point at which 
the seeker of a drink will consider the economic con- 
sequences. Hence the night clubs.” 

Mr. Durant’s $25,000 was given for a supposed 
masterpiece. But he is not the only one who has been 
so taken in during the past year. Some well-known 
expert has ventured the guess that during the past 12 
months millions of dollars went toward the purchase 
of European works of art made right around the corner. 
Mr. Durant may be an expert stock speculator; he is 
not so good when it comes to “going long” on prohibi- 
tion plans, or detecting genuine ones. 

Major Mills received $25,000 for suggesting a plan of 
super-government, an idea which is subversive to 
American ideals, time-honored tradition and to the spirit 
of the Constitution. Major Mills calls this part of his 
plan “essential.” He wrote: 

“An essential is that the monthly statistics compiled 
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must be given the same publicity, so that various organ- 
izations now existing, such as the law Enforcement 
Committee, the Anti-Saloon League and others inter- 
ested in the law can check their correctness.” 

This looks like a threat thrown in the face of the 
United States Government, a sort of “you behave, Uncle 
Sam, or the Anti-Saloon League will get you.” 

Mr. Durant passed up over 24,000 other plans (why 
didn’t he give each contestant a dollar) to make his bow 
through Major Mills to the Anti-Saloon League, to 
Government by super-government, and, to make sure 
he meant it, he paid an emphatic $25,000. 

The farce behind the whole thing is that no public 
consideration is given to the evils of prohibition nor to 
the huge waste of public funds every year to prove the 
ineffectiveness and unworkableness of prohibition. What 
this country wants is temperance not prohibition. When 
and if Mr. Durant finds that he has been “taken in,” will 
he demand back his $25,000? 





“Ghe “World’s Worst Politician 


B & Is obvious to anyone who knows his history that, 
as far as politics is concerned, the Pope deserves 
the title of The World’s Worst Politician. If he were 
more skilled in that line of endeavor, we probably might 
now be loyal and obedient subjects of His Majesty King 
George of England. Let the bigots be grateful to the 
Pope, for they owe to him much of their present joy. 
They can rant and rave to their hearts content; they can 
indulge without hindrance in reading the literary philo- 
sophical and theological gems of “The Fellowship 
Forum”; they can divorce and remarry; they need not 
go to a vulgar bar-room for a drink. But, alas, one 
looks in vain for a word of gratitude or a token of 
appreciation offered to the memory of Pope Clement 
VII, who, being the world’s worst politician of his 
time, made all these blessings possible. He did the most 
unpolitic thing in refusing Henry the Eighth, a divorce. 
Even the common or garden variety of politics should 
have suggested to him the expediency of leaving the 
king to wallow in lechery and save England for the 
Church. Protestantism the world over owes its exist- 
ence to the fact that the Pope is the world’s worst poli- 
tician. The bigots among Protestants, who are so 
hugely enjoying themselves as a result of the recent 
election should in common decency dedicate one day to 
the memory of the Pope. A fitting part of the cere- 
monies of the day would be the reading the Papal Bull 
of excommunication against Henry and the Act of 
Royal Supremacy. Let them then read the Declaration 
of Independence, being first sure that Charles Marshall 
is on hand. He alone has the bravery and the ability 
to prove that the wicked “King of Great Britain” was 
not their spiritual head. The “pope” of the English 
Church could not have been guilty of such atrocities, 
such bad politics. Should Mr. Marshall on this occasion 
be lacking in his usual deft manipulations of logic and 


his wizardry of words there is left another grand oppor- 
tunity for another super-bigot. He can show that the 
British “pope” lost only one colony whereas the Pope 
of Rome, lost England and ali her subsequent colonies, 
thereby proving most convincingly that he is the world’s 
worst politician. 

Another proof of the same. The Pope was once a 
temporal sovereign. A little army of red-shirted bandits | 
took his states from him, back in 1870. There were at 
the time powerful Catholic kingdoms in Europe— 
Austria, Hungary, Spain, Belgium, France—lItaly itself 
was more than 90 per cent Catholic. Who does not see 
here the possibilities for a Pope versed in politics. Alas, 
almost sixty years have passed and the Pope has only 
a house and a garden to walk in. 

In France there are 38 million Catholics, 600,000 
Protestants and 68,000 Jews. And yet it is a long, long 
time since there was even a Catholic President in that 
country. There are even many iniquitous laws that 
hinder the Church in her mission of saving souls. Eighty 
per cent of the people are Catholic and with such pos- 
sible leaders as Foch and Costelnau the Pope hasn’t 
done anything about it; he has not resorted to politics. 
He surely deserves the pity of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. This sect 
members about 8,000,000 adherents North and South 
and including members of other divisions. And yet the 
“popes” of this organization do not shrink from telling 
the other 100,000,000 American citizens how to vote. 
It is doubtful if Napoleon himself could conceive such a 
project and actually engage in the work of its realization. 
What a contrast to the Pope’s inactivity in Italy, France 
and Portugal, and his disastrous conduct of affairs in 
England in the 16th century. Who doesn’t see that he 
is in fact the world’s worst politician? And this is the 
man the political persons, the bigots, one holding up as 
likely to rule this country in the event that Al Smith 
is elected President! Only 20,000,000 Catholics are in 
this country as compared with 90,000,000 other citizens 
of all churches and of no church. What chance has 
the Pope outside of the darkened minds and the diseased 
imaginations of the bigots? 

But what is the Pope thinking about it all? He 
should be having nightmares. In ghostly procession 
there should be passing before his mind the shape of 
the insignificant monk Luther who with the aid of 
powerful politicians, separated Germany from the Catho- 
lic Church; the fact figure of Henry the Eighth, who 
tore our Lady’s Dowry from the Church of Mary’s 
Son; the other sinister forms of those who wrought 
divisions where before there was the unity for which 
Christ prayed and suffered. These are likely the 
thoughts that he has when the words “Catholic” and 
“politician” are mentioned together in his presence. He 
prefers to glory in his title of the world’s worst poli- 
tician. For says the Standard Dictionary, a politician 
is “one who seeks to subserve the interests of a political 
party merely,” whereas he is “the servant of the servants 
of God,” only whether they be Democrats or Republi- 
cans, paupers or kings. 





JI Confess 


“BUT, THEN, YOU’RE A CATHOLIC!” 


HE old Church is always 

right. Since the time of 

the apostles she has main- 

tained that confession is 
good for the soul. Even the psycho- 
analysts have caught up to her in 
this respect. The only way to free 
oneself from inhibitions is to admit 
them. And here’s where I break the 
shackles of my pet inhibition and 
make a general confession. 

Ever since the day when I was 
eight years old and my cousin 
marched me off to a hairdresser, in 
spite of my mother’s protests, to have 
my two long braids snipped off be- 
cause that made me look “old- 
fashioned,” that word has been my 
private béte noir. I have vehemently 
protested that I was not the least bit 
old-fashioned whenever that ghost in 
my closet rattled its chains. 

[To vindicate my assertion, I 
adopted all the new cults and isms 
with alacrity. I hobnobbed with 
everyone who wore the insignia of 
the intelligentsia. I assiduously 
cultivated a flare for the bizarre. 
3ut despite all my efforts, I am what 
Iam. I now confess that I do not 
belong, and all the while have merely 
been an outsider looking in. 

Seeing my eagerness to keep in 
step, many interested teachers tried 
to adjust my wiggle-waggle hobble 
to their measured gait. I soon began 
to feel, however, that the road to 
their socalled freedom was posted 
with more restrictions than my 
natural meanderings were accustomed 
to observe. If I had a preference for 
any book that did not have the im- 
primatur of this self-elected critical 
coterie, I resolutely held it in secret. 

One of my literary friends, with a 
tenacity that was Pauline, plied me 
with lists of books I simply had to 
read. I waded through socalled 
realistic novels, turgid dramas, and 
slaughter house poetry until I 
floundered. The whole world seemed 
to sweep around me in a whirlpool 
of gross madness. Life as I had 
known it was a crystal mountain 
stream in comparison. 

“Why,” I asked, “do these moderns 
always write about neurotic people? 
Can’t they find any drama in the lives 
of normal, healthy men and women?” 


By CatHaL CANTY 


My friend smiled indulgently. 

“Your views are too narrow,” he 
said. “You know only one phase of 
life and think that’s all there is. 
These writers have a broader vision.” 

“But,” I urged, “their philosophy 
is blurred and askew. They have no 
“solutions to offer. They are depress- 
ing beyond words.” 

“Ah, that’s the point,” he said 
with a knowing air. “Each indi- 
vidual must work out his own solu- 
tion. General solutions such as your 
church offers are simply pap for the 
morons.” 

This is generally what happened 
when I questioned any credo of the 
intelligentsia. Burrow into modern- 
ism and you immediately erupt a 
volcanic tirade against the church. If 
I dared to differ in any opinion, it 
was immediately pointed out that I 
was Catholic and hence narrow. I 
wish Mr. Chesterton would play 
around that paradox. 

From past experience, I knew it 
was useless to argue about the rights 
of the Church. To the intelligentsia, 
they simply did not exist. But catch- 
ing sight of my expression, my friend 
became more conciliatory. 

“Of course,” he said, “I do not 
mean to imply that there are not 
many men of great intelligence in the 
Catholic Church. The majority of 
your people, however, are ignorant 
and simply believe all that’s told them. 
The Church ignores reality and offers 
in its stead a fictitious Heaven after 
death. Now these writers portray 
life as it really is.” 

And then, with all the naiveté of 
which I had so often been unjustly 
accused, I asked, “Is your life like 
that?” And that ended one phase of 
my modernistic education. 

When I “took up” modern art, I 
soon learned that I could not make 
the grade because I am—a Catholic. 
I met a charming artist who was con- 
sidered to be doing really representa- 
tive work. He was a most entertain- 
ing teacher. Under his guidance, I 
learned that nature is not beauti- 
ful. Lilies reminded him of onions; 
and so on ad infinitum. With wild 
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splashes of color, he “interpreted” 
nature. One of his seascapes, for 
instance, seemed to me to interpret 
the ocean as viewed by a seasick navi- 
gator. 

Art should never be photographic, 
he claimed, but this did not strike me 
as being a terribly modern dictum. 
When I timidly recalled to him that 
the old masters were more interpre- 
tive than photographic, I opened the 
flood gates of his scorn. In the 
Dark Ages, according to him, the 
artists never had a chance to express 
themselves. They were the paid 
hirelings of the church who told them 
what and how to paint. Only those 
like Fra Lippo Lippi and Botticelli, 
who were courageous enough to 
break away from the restrictions of 
the church, were worthy to be called 
“artists.” He passionately derided 
what he termed “Fra Angelico’s 
anaemic tableaux.” 

Cézanne was his god. He actually 
believed that an apple painted by 
Cézanne had more expression than a 
madonna by Raphael. When I re- 
belled and said that was mere fool- 
ishness, he calmly dismissed the sub- 
ject with, “But, then, you’re a 
Catholic.” 


o I came to realize the futility 
Cy of my advancing in modernism. 
Hence I confess, and what is more, 
affirm that I am, after all, old- 


fashioned. Does anyone happen to 
have a crinoline and a pair of lace 
mits I might borrow? I really think 
I could make use of them. 


The martyrs to vice far exceed the 
martyrs to virtue, both in endurance 
and in number. So blinded are we 
by our passions, that we suffer more 
to be damned than to be saved.— 
COLTON. 


He who sows, even with tears, the 
precious seed of Faith, Hope and 
Love shall “doubtless come again 
with joy and bring his sheaves with 
him,” because it is in the very nature 
of that seed to yield, under the kindly 
influence secured to it—a joyful har- 
vest.—CECIL, 





Gaeta on the Sea 


AND ITS MEMORIES OF ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


Il. “Santa MarRIA DELLA CATENA.” 


—E HAVE seen how, soon after 

their arrival at Gaeta, the 

two hermit brothers, Paul 

and John Baptist Daneo, 
begged the bishop to permit them to 
take up their residence at a well- 
known shrine of Our Blessed Lady 
outside the town, called Santa Maria 
della Catena (St. Mary of the Chain). 
The spot was remote and solitary and 
better suited, they thought, to the 
manner of their life. An ancient 
Gaetan author whom we consulted 
seems to be of the opinion that the 
name “Catena” may be a geographic 
one, since at that point the chain of 
hills begins; and Our Lady of the 
Chain would mean the sanctuary 
situated at the beginning of the head- 
lands which go all the way from 
Gaeta to Terracina. 

There is a local tradition, how- 
ever, that the name is due to a 
miracle worked by the Madonna. A 
poor man, unjustly accused of a 
grave crime, had been condemned to 
the galleys for life and, continually 
imploring the help of Our Lady in 
his sorrow, his innocence was sud- 
denly proved by a concourse of cir- 
cumstances which could only be 
termed miraculous. He was at once 
set free, and in his overwhelming 
gratitude flew to the shrine of Our 
Lady to thank her, and hung his 
chains before her picturé as an ex- 
voto. From that time the venerable 
archaic image of Our Lady of Grace, 
as it was then called, became “St. 
Mary of the Chain.” And it is 
furthermore said that the redeemed 
man became the first hermit there 
and built a small church with his 
own hands, where before had been 
only an oratory. 

The spot is an exceedingly lovely 
one and secluded even now, two hun- 
dred years after its occupation by 
the Daneo brothers. The actual 
church, facing upon an open space, 
presents its white front to the sun- 
shine; the high road passes to one 
side of it, a little removed, as if not 
wishing to intrude upon its privacy; 
all around are the walls of vineyards 


By GasrRIEL FraNcis POWERS 


and gardens, white too, over which 
the huge blue convolvulus known as 
pomenae drops its vividly colored 
masses. [The church, outwardly, has 
a certain almost oriental character: 
the facade culminating in an open 
arch, in which the bell is hung; the 
central dome; the window of two 
arches separated by a slender column, 
the stucco ornaments in the form of 
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FACADE OF S. MARIA DELLA CATENA: 
BETWEEN THE TWO BUILDINGS WHICH 
USED TO BE THE HERMITAGES 


chains. The interior is purely 
Roman, of an equilateral cross- 
shape, surmounted by a cupola, the 
sustaining arches of wide span. 
This interior has evidently been 
modernized, and the certain proof of 
it is that in St. Paul’s day there was, 
over the door, a small gallery or 
tribune in which he used to spend 
hours in prayer, and this has been 
removed. Over the high altar is the 
miraculous picture of the Madonna, 
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always kept covered, except on 
special days; and when the curtain 
is rolled up to show the precious 
image, a system of bells, revolving in 
the Spanish manner, rings on each 
side of it to attract the attention of 
the faithful, or perhaps as a sign of 
joy. The effigy venerated there now 
is an oil-painting made in recent 
years by certain devout clients of the 
shrine, and a facsimile of the antique 
faded fresco which still remains be- 
hind it. Our Lady is seated, with 
the Divine Infant in her lap; she 
sustains him upon her right arm 
while she offers him her breast. In 
the group there is a curious similarity 
of pose with that first Madonna of 
the Catacomb of Priscilla, priceless 
as the most ancient painting of Our 
Lady, which has come down to us; 
although in that, Madonna does not 
offer her breast. 

A particularity of the Madonna of 
the Chain is that the insistent hazel 
eyes, virginal and gentle, follow you 
in whatever direction you may move. 
Dependent from the left hand of the 
Mother of Grace is a painted iron 
chain, commemorative of the miracle 
of the condemned man. The two 
side altars are dedicated respectively 
to the Assumption and to Our Lady 
of Dolors, with large appropriate 
paintings. Upon the latter altar is 
an image of St. Paul of the Cross, 
with a very modest inscription recall- 
ing that here he abode fourteen 
months with his brother John Baptist 
“giving to all the examples of the 
most chosen virtues.” The praise is 
inadequate for such virtues as Paul 
practised here and elsewhere, yet one 
is glad to find even a lowly memorial 
of one who has too often been for- 
gotten in the many places through 
which he passed as a founder and 
apostle. 


HE church is usually closed, but 
two square appertures have been 
opened in the panels of the heavy 
door, and it is common to see people 
kneeling upon the church step and 
praying through the tiny grated 


windows. We must not forget the 
statue to which much popular piety 























VIEW OF THE HILL OF LA CATENA TAKEN FROM GAETA RAILROAD STATION. THE ROCK CALLED “THE SHIP” JUST OPPOSITE 


is directed and which also goes by 
the name of Madonna della Catena. 
To us it seemed a Madonna of the 
Rosary, with right hand extended to 
proffer the beads. But an iron chain 
has been placed in the hand instead 
of a rosary, and the good folk of 
the neighborhood are perfectly satis- 
fied and bring in their wax candles 
with confiding hearts. After all 
what does it matter, so long as their 
faith and piety know her as Lady 
and Queen, Protectress and De- 
liverer, and their songs and prayers 
rise trustfully to her? 


PRIEST come from town to say 

Mass at the shrine spoke of 
the power of Mary: “She breaks all 
bonds and all fetters of the heart.” 
That was a new light, a new office of 
mercy and deliverance attributed to 
Our Lady of the Chain. The devo- 
tion to her is very great, and the 
feast which is held on the first Sun- 
day in September draws crowds to 
the shrine. Besides the High Mass 
and procession, there is a fair and 
illuminations, and the band plays 
outside the church. The novena 
which preceded the feast was char- 
acteristic. A devoted young priest 
came out from Gaeta every day to 
preside, and all the prayers, as well 
as all the hymns, were special to the 
shrine. The musical part of the 
program was entrusted to “Filip- 
petto,” the organist of Gaeta, a little 
white-haired old man. He had a 
fine voice once—long ago! But he 
has great fervor, and he knows his 
audience. Sitting at the organ he 
sings the first verse, a solo, playing a 
full accompaniment; then rises, 
turns to the congregation, and, keep- 
ing up the accompaniment with one 
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hand, leads with genuine spirit and 
enthusiasm’the general singing of the 
refrain. Then onto his stool again 
for the second verse! Strangers 
sometimes spend their whole time 
staring at Filipetto. But he is a 
marvel, his voice being what it is, 
and one must confess that this con- 
gregational singing of the touching 
hymns to the Madonna della Catena, 
of extraordinary melodic character 
and thrown into the minor key so 
dear to Naples, and so true to the 
inner soul of the people, reaches some 
deep chord in the listener’s heart. 

But to return to St. Paul. When 
the brothers came to the hermitage 
they found it already occupied by a 
solitary named Biagio, who appears 
to have lived in the small quarters 
attached to the church on the Epistle 
side. These have been white-washed, 
but otherwise seem unchanged: an 
antique, diminutive kitchen, a steep 
wooden staircase, and an attic-like 
bedroom looking west. On the other 
side of the church, the Gospel side, 
but also attached to it, is another 
steep staircase, going straight up, 
with a room at the top of it, and this 
is where the Daneos are said to have 
lived. Apparently the tradition is 
unvarying. 

What is very much to be regretted 
is that a modern, comfortable house 
has been built on that side, contigu- 
ous to the church, and enclosing 
within its new structure the very 
room which was the Daneos and 
which has been replastered and 
decorated so that the antique char- 
acter, which persists absolutely un- 
changed in the tiny quarters now 
occupied by the custodian of the 
church, has been completely wiped 
out in the corresponding quarters 


occupied by the saint and his brother. 
Not far from the foot of the Daneos 
staircase is a very old well, with the 
water still in it (the new line of the 
modern construction has brought the 
well into the hall of the house), 
which interested us very much, as it 
was no doubt situated quite close to 
the dwelling, and it may be that it 
furnished the water used by the holy 
young hermits during their stay here. 
The house is now the Villa Catena, 
of private ownership, but still com- 
municates with the church by an in- 
side door. 


(D* QUOTE from Blessed Strambi 
regarding the manner of life 
Paolo and Gian Battista led at Santa 
Maria della Catena. “Monsignor the 
bishop was glad indeed to have them 
in his diocese: and, besought by 
them, who loved solitude, to grant 
them leave to retire to a hermitage 
near the shore which is now called 
Serapis, upon a hillside one mile and 
a half distant from the city, called 
the Madonna of the Chain: he very 
willingly consented to it; hence Paul 
and John Baptist in that devout soli- 
tude continued their exercises of 
penance and of prayer. 

“Those who had the privilege of 
seeing them close at hand and of 
treating with them more familiarly, 
as they remained more than all others 
astounded and surprised at a manner 
of living so detached from the things 
of earth, so harsh and tormentful for 
the body; so the same deposed con- 
cerning it with all precision and ex- 
actness in the Process, asserting that 
besides being clothed in a most rough 
and prickly cloth worn next the skin, 
they slept upon the bare ground. They 
fasted every day, and most rigor- 
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ously, having nothing else for dinner 
but a little bread and water, with a 
soup of beans or lentils, or of herbs, 
always seasoned with mortification, 
for if it had oil it did not have salt, 
and if it had salt it did not have oil; 
and oftentimes they sprinkled their 
food with ashes to render it less 
palatable. 


6“ N THE evening they took but 

three ounces of bread each, and 
even this meagre nourishment they 
did not take every day but only when 
the hermit provided it for them. 
Their life (the words are of the same 
witness), was almost wholly devoted 
to prayer, or to the reading of some 
spiritual book, which they did in the 
small tribune situated above the door 
of the church, and he concludes: So 


that I may say their life was one con- - 


tinual prayer. Owing to these exer- 
cises of hardness, and to their rigor- 
ous abstinence, they had grown so 
thin and fleshless, that they were 
simply skin and bones. But the more 
the body was deprived of every 
comfort, so much the more abun- 
dantly God communicated vigor and 
delicious nourishment to the spirit: 
whence Paul especially, to plunge 
with full liberty into the most sweet 
sea of the infinite goodness of God, 
besides the prayers which he made in 
the church, had found a little grotto 
among the rocks of the sea, and hav- 
ing placed there an image of Mary, 
in that secret place, he spent a good 


part of the day reading and meditat- 
ing the Holy Scriptures. 

“And if, owing to the duty of so- 
cial becomingness which is wholly 
conformable with religion, the serv- 
ants of God were sometimes obliged 
to converse with or to accompany 
some person who came to visit them, 
they never lost the sight of their God, 
and the opportune occasion to draw 
others to the exercises of the spirit, 
since, the aforesaid witness asserts, 
their conversation was all concerning 
spiritual things.” 


(Dy ARE anxious to find the “small 
grotto” to which the author 
alludes, and made several investiga- 
tions among “the rocks of the sea”; 
but we were not able to find natural 
grottoes at any point of this portion 
of the coast, and came at last to the 
conclusion that the allusion was not 
to a genuine grotto, but to certain 
ruins and cells, remnants of a 
Roman palace of the first century, at 
that spot. In fact right under the 
brow of the hill, which is honey- 
combed with these classic substruc- 
tures, there are five groups of the 
halls or porticoes, and some have still 
more interior cells or recesses open- 
ing beyond the outer one. They are 
reached from the sandy cove around 
which they are distributed, and some 
of the entrances are partly screened 
by the spiny cacti which grow in 
abundance upon the hill, and by the 
hanging festoons of caper plants with 


the purplish aromatic blossoms upon 
them. 

The portion of shore enclosed in 
this semi-circle of rocky cliff and 
classic ruin is used as a private 
bathing-beach by the residents of the 
summer homes which have now in- 
vaded the solitude of La Catena; and 
some use the cells as dressing rooms. 
By the same path, picking its zig-zag 
way across the vineyards, Paul Daneo 
probably descended to the sea. We 
tried to identify the “grotto” into 
which he used to retire to pray, and 
decided (the matter is mere con- 
jecture), that in all probability he 
would choose the deepest and most 
secret retreat, and this is toward the 
left, where two almost perfect rooms 
with complete walls of opus reticu- 
latum of the first century stand, one 
open to the shore, the second entered 
by a small doorway, secluded and 
remote. The natives :call these ruins 
by the name of grotte. 

We were much interested in these 
remains which evidently belonged to 
a sumptuous villa or palace, built on 
the height, and with sub-structures, 
or dependent buildings, reaching 
down to the sea. Our local inform- 
ants declared immediately that this 
had been a residence of Nero, and 
that he had at the spot a fishpond for 
the cultivation of murenae, or 
lampreys, which he used to feed with 
the bodies of slaves or of Christians 
condemned to death for the Faith. 
Referring to Nero the story had all 
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e air of probability. But when we 
vere able to consult the authority of 

‘ks, we found that the villa had 
not belonged to Nero but to a noble 
und wealthy citizen of Rome, Gneus 
Fonteius (perhaps the same as C. 
Fonteius Capito who was Consul in 
\. D. 50, or of that family), and in 
fact the popular name for the shore 
is Spiaggia di Fontania, beach of 
Bontania, and for the ruins grotte di 
Fontania, grottoes of Fontania, the 
latter word probably a corruption of 
ronteius. 

For the visitor, one of the most 
remarkable details is that, as you look 
lown from the path into the trans- 

rent water, you see that the bay is 
crossed by the bases of five great 
quare piers, of Roman construction, 
now overgrown with seaweed and 
molluscs, and whether this was a 
portico which projected into the sea, 
or a portion of the piscina of the 
lampreys, it is certain that it formed 
part of the sumptuous antique con- 
structions. The local fishermen assert 
hat at the depth of about one yard 
under the sand, where the water is 
low (that is some twenty or thirty 
feet from the shore), they have .seen 

antique pavement in perfect 
preservation. When we consulted 
the sacristan of Santa Maria della 

na, who has lived there for 
forty-four years and cherishes all its 
memories, regarding the traditions of 
St. Paul of the Cross, he answered 
inhesitatingly : “The room at the top 
of the stairs, there! And a grotto 
on the little beach below here, where 
he used to go to pray and to scourge 
himself.” 

Three incidents in the Life by 


Blessed Strambi are recorded as hav- 
ing occurred at La Catena. One 
day some poor women came from the 
town to ask Paul to pray for their 
men who were at sea, and he con- 
soled them, assuring them that the 
men would soon be home; as in fact 
it happened. On another occasion, 
a similar group of wives and 
mothers came in great anguish to ask 
his help, for the ship on which their 
dear ones were embarked had been 
long absent and they feared some 
grave disaster. The holy hermit told 
them to return in a few days, and 
that he would pray to God for the 
missing men. When the sorrowing 
women returned, he met them with 
words of comfort and encourage- 
ment, telling them that the vessel had 
indeed run the greatest risk of being 
captured by the Turks, but that it 
was safe, owing to the intercession 
of Our Lady, and would come to port 
on the fourth day from the one on 
which he spoke. The prediction was 
exactly verified: on the fourth day 
the tartan entered the harbor of 
Gaeta, and the crew related their 
marvelous escape from the pursuing 
Turks. The women in their joy 
brought the men to Santa Maria della 
Catena to thank their celestial de- 
liverer, and also the living saint who 
had interceded for them.* 


HE story of the pasty is well- 

known. The bishop of Gaeta, 
thinking to succor the brothers in 
their poverty, and desiring to relieve 
them a little of their excessive ab- 
stinence, sent them—all the way out 
to La Catena—a very choice and 
splendid pasticcio from his table. 


When Paul saw it, although grateful 
to the prelate for his kindness, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that so rich a 
food was wholly inappropriate for 
penitents as they were. John Baptist 
fully agreed. They resolved to give 
the fine pasty to the first poor per- 
son who should come to the door. 
And soon after a poor peasant called 
Angelo having appeared, they be- 
stowed the pasticcio upon him. 
Angelo had never so much as seen 
a pasty, and it was necessary to re- 
assure him to make him take it; but 
he finally went his way, quite over- 
come by the splendor of this mag- 
nificent gift. 

The hermit Biagio had witnessed 
the whole thing, surreptitiously eager 
to taste of the dainty, and when he 
saw it being borne off, he stole away, 
set after Angelo by a short-cut, 
caught up with him, and begged for 
a portion of the pasticcio. Angelo 
willingly gave it, and the hermit hav- 


*It was from the port of Gaeta that 
St. Paul of the Cross set sail for Naples, 
accompanied by Gian Battista and.a 
priest named Perrone in whose house 
he was lodged in Naples. The pilgrims 
were going to witness the famous 
miracle of the blood of St. Januarius in 
that city. The priest was a bad sailor 
and embarked with trepidation; but 
Paola told him not to worry, that he 
would not be ill. And so it happened. 
There was no sickness, and the saint 
spent the fair hours of skimming over 
these blue waters along the coast, 
speaking to the sailors of Our Father 
who is in Heaven, and of His great 
desire to save all human souls. The 
men were touched and moved, declaring 
that nobody had ever spoken to them as 
this young hermit of La Catena did. 
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ing enjoyed the treat, came back 
softly to La Catena with his mouth 
well wiped. Nobody had seen him, 
and he had had his pasty. But Paul 
did not always need to see with his 
bodily eyes. He came forth to meet 
the delinquent, gravely and with a 
severe mien, and rebuked him for his 
want of mortification. Biagio com- 
plained to John Baptist, to the cleric 
Ricinelli for telling tales; but none 
had told on him. 

The most beautiful spot in the 
whole neighborhood of Gaeta, to our 
mind, is the high, rocky coast-line 
of the hill of La Catena where it 
looks westward to the sea. You are 
on a wide, wind-swept summit, with, 
a hundred and more feet below you, 
the limitless sea. Rarely, on these 
solitary heights, do you ever en- 
counter a living being. There is 
silence, immense and _ unbounded, 
with only that short snapping of the 
breeze as it comes unarrested over 
vast miles of water, which it fur- 
rows over all its surface with its 
strong, life-giving breath. 

All around you are strewn rocks, 
gray with the bleaching of sun and 
rain, and, between them, green, 
furzy things—scrubby juniper, wild 
mountain rosemary, and little wiry, 
heathery growth of faintly aromatic 
herbs. You thank God ecstatically 
for it all: the sky, the sea, the stunted 
sweet-smelling grasses, the wide- 
armed space. At your feet the cliffs 


go down sheer to the water, the rock 
twisted and colorful at many points; 
and at the base you look down into 
water that is very deep though of a 
transparent green-blue, save where it 
frets whitely, foam-edged, against 
some broken stone. To our right we 
gaze away, along the superb western 
coast of Italy, where in the light of 
the setting sun headland after head- 
land protrudes, our own mixed 
orange and dark-green, the next 
wine-colored, then violet, and then 
blue, until in the end, faint in the 
mist is Terracina, with Circeo rising 
like an island mountain opposite to 
it, lovely as a dream. 


ND all along the line are the 

medieval watch-towers, solitary 
as cliffs are: the ninth century, the 
twelfth century, each has left its 
sentinels. This great solitude is only 
a ten minutes’ walk from La Catena, 
by the thread of a path that skirts 
the edge of the promontory, and we 
cannot help thinking that Paolo 
Daneo who loved solitude so much, 
must have loved these windy downs 
that command so wide a view. The 
rocks would be hard to bare feet, and 
so would the scrub and juniffer 
bushes be; but “the limitless sea,” 
“the unmeasurable sea” always meant 
to him the goodness of God, the 
mercy that redeems, and the un- 
soundable depths of the Passion of 
Christ. The sea, to him, was also 
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the memory of the tears of Mary. 
At this spot one seems actually to see 
that tall figure in its penitential black, 
young and so spare, outlined clearly 
in the evening air. His thoughtful 
face is full of gentleness and holi- 
ness. Around him are the gray 
crags, the rosemary and the short 
heather, both faintly aromatic. The 
sun lays a band of red gold upon the 
moving water. One catches a 
glimpse of the delicate profile turned 
to the sea: of extraordinary refine- 
ment, of extraordinary sweetness, as 
the tender death-mask shows it, for 
Paul Daneo, a giant in moral stature 
had nevertheless in heart and soul the 
exquisite sensitiveness of the saint. 
The remembrance of him haunts that 
high, secluded coast-line still, as it 
does the little church of La Catena. 

In the end it was the very affluence 
of visitors and pilgrims to the shrine 
of Our Lady of the Chain, which in- 
duced the hermit brothers to move, 
with the consent of the bishop, to an- 
other sanctuary five or six miles from 
Gaeta, called Santa Maria della 
Civita. This is far more remote, 
high up a hill, and the long ascent is 
through thick woods which still make 
the spot difficult of access. The 
church was pointed out to us from 
Gaeta: a tiny cube of white set amid 
the dense green, the hil! itself upon 
which it stands appearing in the V 
between two other hills. 

(To be continued.) 
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» PaO On “Ghings in General and Quite 
Gategorica: Largely a Matter of Quotation 


Epitep By N. M. Law 


IN NOTRE DAME, MONTREAL 


From Scribner's for December we cull our Passion 
poem for the month, written by Kenneth Leslie: 


Candles flutter and fail, 

Flutter and fail and die. 

Dim o’er the altar-rail 

The gray Lord Christ hangs high. 


Pale His face; but flushing 
Crimson flows the tide, 
Through the ages gushing 
From His wounded side. 


Broken souls run calling, 

Under their weight of woe 
Stumbling, kneeling, falling . . . 
Cease not, crimson flow! 


Broken souls kneel praying, 
Casting their burdens down; 
Nor flinches He the paying, 
Nor minds the thornier crown. 


Never the ages bringing 

Sharer of His load, 

Companion of His singing, 
Venturer of His road! e 


Vainly His heart goes yearning, 
Down the foot-worn aisle, 

For a friend’s discerning, 

For a comrade’s smile! 


Candles flutter and fail, 
Flutter and flare again, 
To the Lord Christ dim and pale 
And patient in His pain. 


A PRAYER HYMN 


This hymn is said to have been written by a nineteen- 
year-old servant girl. It was read to a large congrega- 
tion by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan at one of his services 
last summer at Westminster Chapel, London. It comes 
to us from the Westminster Record: 


Lord of all pots and pans and things; since I’ve no time to be 
A saint by doing lovely things, or watching late with Thee, 
Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storming Heaven’s gates, 
Make me a saint by getting meals, and washing up the plates. 


Although I must have Martha’s hands, I have a Mary mind; 

— I black the boots and shoes, Thy sandals, Lord 
find, : 

I —_ of how they trod the earth, what time I scrub the 
oor; 


Accept this meditation, Lord, I haven’t time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, and light it with Thy 
peace ; 
Forgive me all my worrying, and make all grumbling cease. 


Thou Who didst love to give men food, in room or by the 
sea 


Accept this service that I do—I do it unto Thee. 


THE INFALLIBLE STRATON 


“T am infallible. That is because I am grounded in 
righteousness.” This silly boast came from our pet, the 
Rev. John Roach Straton in an interview published in 
the current issue of McClure’s magazine. 'This boast is 
another proof that this publicity-loving minister will say 
anything for notoriety. From the Churchman: 


Dr. Straton believes, according to Charles B. Driscoll, 
his interviewer, that he is a legitimate heir to the mantles of 
the Old and New Testament prophets. “Yes, I am a 
prophet,” he told Mr. Driscoll. “I bear a great burden for 
the world. I am a voice crying in the wilderness. I am 
beset with enemies and the calumny of wicked persons, as 
was that other John the Baptist.” He thinks Calvin Coo- 
lidge “will never set the world on fire,” that Clarence Darrow 
is a “big bluffer,” that Friedrich Nietzsche was “the devil 
in human form,” that Nicholas Murray Butler “ought to be 
jailed, and Harry Emerson Fosdick with him,” and that 
Freud is “damning America.” 


THE INNKEEPER SPEAKS 


B. Y. Williams contributes these charming lines to a 
late number of the New York Times: 


The inn was full. There was no room. 
And yet, of course, I might have made 
Arrangement. But the evening gloom 
Came on—a man must keep his trade— 
The guests were in—they all had paid. 


There was no room. The inn was full. 
And it had been a busy day; 

So many vexing questions pull 

A landlord’s heart. All cannot stay— 
The late ones must be turned away. 


The inn was full. There was no room. 
But certainly I could have done 
Something if I had known for whom— 
Ah, that my door should be the one 
To shut out Mary and her Son! 


MASCULINE STYLES 


“Some wag has said, ‘Clothes make the man; but the 
absence of them the woman.’ But wags are rarely his- 
torians,” writes Calvin T. Ryan in Personality. The 
writer makes some shrewd observations on the male of 
the species desire for plumage and shows that the word 
“vanity” is not feminine in gender. For instance: 


Modern man is less gaudily adorned than at any period 
since mankind first adopted sartorial aids to beauty. His 
masculine pride forbids his curling his hair, painting his 
cheeks, penciling his eyebrows, or using the lip stick. Cus- 
tom bans anything more elaborate on his hat than just a 
small feather, or a striped band. Earrings and necklaces are 
now taboo. And since the democratic trousers replaced the 
monarchial breeches and hose, no man feels any pride, either 
political or personal, in the shape of his legs. Such handi- 
caps have not always been man’s to endure. 
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Should we meet a man today sumptuously dressed, with 
diamond earrings, and hands concealed in a muff of feathers, 
we might suspect a light mentality. Man has now come to 
consider such finery effeminate. But history betrays him; 
for a century or so ago men wore earrings and carried muffs 
on the streets of Boston. 

Like most of our styles, this one of men carrying muffs 
originated in France, was adopted by England, and was 
then copied by the American colonists. We read in Pepy’s 
Diary that he economically took hjs wife’s last year’s muff 
for himself one year. . 

The men who carried muffs were not fops or sissies. The 
muff was a mark of dignity in England. “A muff is more 
than half the making of a doctor,” says a character in an old 
play. In an advertisement in the Boston News-Letter of 
March 5, 1715, a man requests the return of his muff lost 
“on the Lord’s Day.” 

Earrings were invented during the High Renaissance in 
Italy, and “no object of feminine adornment was ever so 
widely employed.” Not only did the men have their ears 
pierced for earrings, but aiso for the wearing of black silken 
strings. Among Marlowe’s mighty lines we find these: 


Yet for they sake I will not bore mine eare 
To hang thy durtie silken shoe-tires there. 


RADIO MELODRAMA 


A Socialist speaker due to broadcast a speech from a 
Berlin station was kidnapped by the Communists and 
one of their own number substituted at the microphone. 
This comedy-drama, according to the London Times, 
happened as follows: 


“At 7:30 on Saturday evening, listeners heard the an- 
nouncer introduce, true to the program, ‘Herr Wolfgang 
Schwarz,’ whose theme was to be ‘Is Peace Really Possible?’ 
Herr Schwarz belongs to the staff of Vorwarts, the organ 
of the Socialist party, and is its mouthpiece in the incessant 
warfare with the Communists. There followed, instead of 
a gentle academic discussion, a violent diatribe, delivered in 
the harsh and ranting tones of the revolutionary orator, 
which listeners — among them your correspondent — heard 
with growing astonishment. 

“The next act in the comedy followed two hours later, 
when the program was interrupted for ‘a special announce- 
ment,’ read in rather subdued tones, and running approxi- 
mately as follows: 

“ ‘Herr Schwarz, who should have addrest you at 7 :30, 
was offered by telephone, at about 6:45 P. M., a car to bring 
him to the studio. He accepted, and a closed car, with three 
occupants, called for him. Once in it he was threatened 
with revolvers, told that he would not be allowed to broad- 
cast, and driven to Gross Ziethen (an outlying southern 
suburb of Berlin), where he was put down. Meanwhile an 
unknown man presented himself here as Herr Schwarz and 
was allowed to broadcast. The announcer being busy at the 
telephone, the fraud was not remarked until the close of the 
address. The Berlin station has taken steps to prevent the 
occurrence of a similar incident.” 


ODDITIES IN THE NEWS 


Chicago, Nov. 16 (A.P.)—Deaf people are not good 
people to hold up, because they do not cooperate, Steven 
Gundlach;-holdup man, declared emphatically today in his 
temporary abode in a police cell. 

Gundlach does not believe in carrying a pistol because 
it’s dangerous, so when he approached John McKnight he 
had nothing but his good, strong arm to enforce his com- 
mands. 

“Stick ’em up,” said Mr. Gundlach. 

“What’s that?” queried Mr. McKnight, hand to ear. 
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“I say, you’re being robbed,” bawled Mr. Gundlach. 

“Write it out,” suggested Mr. McKnight, politely produc- 
ing pad and pencil. 

“Robbed, stuck up, jack-rolled,” howled Mr. Gundlach. 
The police a block away heard the echoes and drew along- 
side. 

“Guy like that,” said the hoarse Mr. Gundlach, “should 
be forced by law to carry ear trumpets.” 


Chicago, Oct. 3 (A.P.).—Girls wanting a big, strong “he- 
man” as a husband should insist he have a mass of coarse, 
naturally wavy hair, Zeus Shaw, of Wichita, told the na- 
tional beauty and barber supply dealers at their annual con- 
vention today. 

“Hair,” Shaw said, “is an accurate index to the man’s 
character. If you girls would rather have an aesthetic 
gentleman who will understand you, pick one with nice, 
straight hair.” 

Shaw also said hair and brains were biological brothers. 
“Thin, brittle hair indicates great cerebral capacity and 
mental concentration. Heavy, flowing locks like those that 
stream down the backs of the Fiji islanders are usually 
accompanied by extreme stupidity.” 


Caldwell and La Fount Favor 


Names to Replace Call Letters 
—Herald Tribune. 


Shades of Pullman car baptizers! A broadcasting station 
by any other name would spell as well. Moreover, the dis- 
continuance of call letters would remove radio’s greatest 
educational contribution. How many listeners have learned 
their alphabet at Federal Radio Commission’s knee by tun- 
ing in WABC? 


THIS EVER-CHANGING WORLD 


Popular Science lists the latest advances of our modern 
civilization : 


The latest wonder of agricultural experiment is a cab- 
bage plant which produced six heads of cabbage in turn, one 
above the other. It was grown by Julian C. Miller, of 
Cornell University, who obtained the remarkable results by 


keeping the plant at high temperatures over a period of two 
years. 


Within the last few weeks, two young jobbers of hosiery 
have seen their invention of an amazing stocking repair 
machine valued at $20,000,000. Thanks to their device, a 
disconsolate maiden with seemingly ruined stockings may 
soon walk to the nearest store and for a quarter or more, 
depending on the damage, have the pair returned to her as 
good as new. The machine automatically weaves a broken 
thread back into the fabric. It can make 300 repairs a day. 


“Hit-and-run” drivers and traffic law violators generally 
will not escape so easily if new luminous automobile license 
plates, now being tried in Melbourne, Australia, are re- 


quired by law. The numbers shine out visibly for several 
blocks. 


Lumber in “packages” is now put out by an enterprising 
producer. The ends of the boards are accurately squared 
and finished, saving carpenters much time. The “packages” 
are fiber caps put on the ends to prevent marring in transit. 


A phonograph record, invented by an Englishman, is 
flexible so that, no matter how it is folded or bent, it can 
be restored to its proper shape and the fine impressions which 
reproduce sound are unchanged. 








Pee On Ghings in General and Quite 
Gategorica: Largely a Matter of Quotation 


Epitep sy N. M. Law 


IN NOTRE DAME, MONTREAL 


From Scribner's for December we cull our Passion 
poem for the month, written by Kenneth Leslie: 


Candles flutter and fail, 

Flutter and fail and die. 

Dim o’er the altar-rail 

The gray Lord Christ hangs high. 


Pale His face; but flushing 
Crimson flows the tide, 
Through the ages gushing 
From His wounded side. 


Broken souls run calling, 

Under their weight of woe 
Stumbling, kneeling, falling . . . 
Cease not, crimson flow ! 


Broken souls kneel praying, 
Casting their burdens down; 
Nor flinches He the paying, 
Nor minds the thornier crown. 


Never the ages bringing 

Sharer of His load, 

Companion of His singing, 
Venturer of His road! e 


Vainly His heart goes yearning, 
Down the foot-worn aisle, 

For a friend’s discerning, 

For a comrade’s smile! 


Candles flutter and fail, 
Flutter and flare again, 
To the Lord Christ dim and pale 
And patient in His pain. 


A PRAYER HYMN 


This hymn is said to have been written by a nineteen- 
year-old servant girl. It was read to a large congrega- 
tion by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan at one of his services 
last summer at Westminster Chapel, London. It comes 
to us from the Westminster Record: 


Lord of all pots and pans and things; since I’ve no time to. be 
A saint by doing lovely things, or watching late with Thee, 
Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storming Heaven’s gates 
Make me a saint by getting meals, and washing up the plates. 


Although I must have Martha’s hands, I have a Mary mind: 

, nd; 

And oo I black the boots and shoes, ,Thy wetacf Lord, 
nnd, 

I — of how they trod the earth, what time I scrub the 
oor; 

Accept this meditation, Lord, I haven’t time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, and light it with Thy 
peace; 

Forgive me all my worrying, and make all grumbling cease. 

Thou Who didst love to give men food, in room or by the 
sea, 

Accept this service that I do—I do it unto Thee. 


THE INFALLIBLE STRATON 


“I am infallible. That is because I am grounded in 
righteousness.” This silly boast came from our pet, the 
Rev. John Roach Straton in an interview published in 
the current issue of McClure’s magazine. This boast is 
another proof that this publicity-loving minister will say 
anything for notoriety. From the Churchman: 


Dr. Straton believes, according to Charles B. Driscoll, 
his interviewer, that he is a legitimate heir to the mantles of 
the Old and New Testament prophets. “Yes, I am a 
prophet,” he told Mr. Driscoll. “I bear a great burden for 
the world. I am a voice crying in the wilderness. I am 
beset with enemies and the calumny of wicked persons, as 
was that other John the Baptist.” He thinks Calvin Coo- 
lidge “will never set the world on fire,” that Clarence Darrow 
is a “big bluffer,” that Friedrich Nietzsche was “the devil 
in human form,” that Nicholas Murray Butler “ought to be 
jailed, and Harry Emerson Fosdick with him,” and that 
Freud is “damning America.” 


THE INNKEEPER SPEAKS 


B. Y. Williams contributes these charming lines to a 
late number of the New York. Times: 


The inn was full. There was no room. 
And yet, of course, I might have made 
Arrangement. But the evening gloom 
Came on—a man must keep his trade— 
The guests were in—they all had paid. 


There was no room. The inn was full. 
And it had been a busy day; 

So many vexing questions pull 

A landlord’s heart. All cannot stay— 
The late ones must be turned away. 


The inn was full. There was no room. 
But certainly I could have done 
Something if I had known for whom— 
Ah, that my door should be the one 
To shut out Mary and her Son! 


MASCULINE STYLES 


“Some wag has said, ‘Clothes make the man; but the 
absence of them the woman.’ But wags are rarely his- 
torians,” writes Calvin T. Ryan in Personality. The 
writer makes some shrewd observations on the male of 
the species desire for plumage and shows that the word 
“vanity” is not feminine in gender. For instance: 


Modern man is less gaudily adorned than at any period 
since mankind first adopted sartorial aids to beauty. His 
masculine pride forbids his curling his hair, painting his 
cheeks, penciling his eyebrows, or using the lip stick. Cus- 
tom bans anything more elaborate on his hat than just a 
small feather, or a striped band. Earrings and necklaces are 
now taboo. And since the democratic trousers replaced the 
monarchial breeches and hose, no man feels any pride, either 
political or personal, in the shape of his legs. Such handi- 
caps have not always been man’s to endure. 
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Should we meet a man today sumptuously dressed, with 
diamond earrings, and hands concealed in a muff of feathers, 
we might suspect a light mentality. Man has now come to 
consider such finery effeminate. But history betrays him; 
for a century or so ago men wore earrings and carried muffs 
on the streets of Boston. 

Like most of our styles, this one of men carrying muffs 
originated in France, was adopted by England, and was 
then copied by the American colonists. We read in Pepy’s 
Diary that he economically took hjs wife’s last year’s muff 
for himself one year. 

The men who carried muffs were not fops or sissies. The 
muff was a mark of dignity in England. “A muff is more 
than half the making of a doctor,” says a character in an old 
play. In an advertisement in the Boston News-Letter of 
March 5, 1715, a man requests the return of his muff lost 
“on the Lord’s Day.” 

Earrings were invented during the High Renaissance in 
Italy, and “no object of feminine adornment was ever so 
widely employed.” Not only did the men have their ears 
pierced for earrings, but aiso for the wearing of black silken 
strings. Among Marlowe’s mighty lines we find these: 


Yet for they sake I will not bore mine eare 
To hang thy durtie silken shoe-tires there. 


RADIO MELODRAMA 


A Socialist speaker due to broadcast a speech from a 
Berlin station was kidnapped by the Communists and 
one of their own number substituted at the microphone. 
This comedy-drama, according to the London Times, 
happened as follows: 


“At 7:30 on Saturday evening, listeners heard the an- 
nouncer introduce, true to the program, ‘Herr Wolfgang 
Schwarz,’ whose theme was to be ‘Is Peace Really Possible ?’ 
Herr Schwarz belongs to the staff of Vorwarts, the organ 
of the Socialist party, and is its mouthpiece in the incessant 
warfare with the Communists. There followed, instead of 
a gentle academic discussion, a violent diatribe, delivered in 
the harsh and ranting tones of the revolutionary orator, 
which listeners — among them your correspondent — heard 
with growing astonishment. 

“The next act in the comedy followed two hours later, 
when the program was interrupted for ‘a special announce- 
ment,’ read in rather subdued tones, and running approxi- 
mately as follows: 

“Herr Schwarz, who should have addrest you at 7:30, 
was offered by telephone, at about 6:45 P. M., a car to bring 
him to the studio. He accepted, and a closed car, with three 
occupants, called for him. Once in it he was threatened 
with revolvers, told that he would not be allowed to broad- 
cast, and driven to Gross Ziethen (an outlying southern 
suburb of Berlin), where he was put down. Meanwhile an 
unknown man presented himself here as Herr Schwarz and 
was allowed to broadcast. The announcer being busy at the 
telephone, the fraud was not remarked until the close of the 
address. The Berlin station has taken steps to prevent the 
occurrence of a similar incident.” 


ODDITIES IN THE NEWS 


Chicago, Nov. 16 (A.P.)—Deaf people are not good 
people to hold up, because they do not cooperate, Steven 
Gundlach, holdup man, declared emphatically today in his 
temporary abode in a police cell. 

Gundlach does not believe in carrying a pistol because 
it’s dangerous, so when he approached John McKnight he 
had nothing but his good, strong arm to enforce his com- 
mands, 

“Stick ’em up,” said Mr. Gundlach. 

“What’s that?” queried Mr. McKnight, hand to ear. 
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“I say, you’re being robbed,” bawled Mr. Gundlach. 

“Write it out,” suggested Mr. McKnight, politely produc- 
ing pad and pencil. 

“Robbed, stuck up, jack-rolled,” howled Mr. Gundlach. 
gs police a block away heard the echoes and drew along- 
side. 

“Guy like that,” said the hoarse Mr. Gundlach, “should 
be forced by law to carry ear trumpets.” 


Chicago, Oct. 3 (A.P.).—Girls wanting a big, strong “he- 
man” as a husband should insist he have a mass of coarse, 
naturally wavy hair, Zeus Shaw, of Wichita, told the na- 
tional beauty and barber supply dealers at their annual con- 
vention today. 

“Hair,” Shaw said, “is an accurate index to the man’s 
character. If you girls would rather have an aesthetic 
gentleman who will understand you, pick one with nice, 
straight hair.” 

Shaw also said hair and brains were biological brothers. 
“Thin, brittle hair indicates great cerebral capacity and 
mental concentration. Heavy, flowing locks like those that 
stream down the backs of the Fiji islanders are usually 
accompanied by extreme stupidity.” 


Caldwell and La Fount Favor 
Names to Replace Call Letters 
—Herald Tribune. 


Shades of Pullman car baptizers! A broadcasting station 
by any other name would spell as well. Moreover, the dis- 
continuance of call letters would remove radio’s greatest 
educational contribution. How many listeners have learned 
their alphabet at Federal Radio Commission’s knee by tun- 
ing in WABC? 


THIS EVER-CHANGING WORLD 


Popular Science lists the latest advances of our modern 
civilization : 


The latest wonder of agricultural experiment is a cab- 
bage plant which produced six heads of cabbage in turn, one 
above the other. It was grown by Julian C. Miller, of 
Cornell University, who obtained the remarkable results by 


keeping the plant at high temperatures over a period of two 
years. 


Within the last few weeks, two young jobbers of hosiery 
have seen their invention of an amazing stocking repair 
machine valued at $20,000,000. Thanks to their device, a 
disconsolate maiden with seemingly ruined stockings may 
soon walk to the nearest store and for a quarter or more, 
depending on the damage, have the pair returned to her as 
good as new. The machine automatically weaves a broken 
thread back into the fabric. It can make 300 repairs a day. 


“Hit-and-run” drivers and traffic law violators generally 
will not escape so easily if new luminous automobile license 
plates, now being tried in Melbourne, Australia, are re- 
quired by law. The numbers shine out visibly for several 
blocks. 


Lumber in “packages” is now put out by an enterprising 
producer. The ends of the boards are accurately squared 
and finished, saving carpenters much time. The “packages” 
are fiber caps put on the ends to prevent marring in transit. 


A phonograph record, invented by an Englishman, is 
flexible so that, no matter how it is folded or bent, it can 
be restored to its proper shape and the fine impressions which 
reproduce sound are unchanged. 
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An automatic, invisible, and silent moving picture camera, 
housed within an innocent-looking telephone case, is de- 
signed to be the undoing of holdup men. In a recent demon- 
stration before a group of bankers, it obtained clear movies 
of people in a bank who were unaware of its presence. The 
inventor proposes to install the device in banks, where it can 
be tripped off during a holdup to give a picture of the 
criminal and his movements and other characteristics which 
will aid in his detection. : 

Practical development of the radio beacon for aircraft, 
achieved only this year, is to be followed by its extensive in- 
stallation on commercial air routes in the United States by 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Through 
its use, pilots for the first time will be freed of fog’s menace, 
for no longer will they be obliged to fly blind. 

In the recently perfected outfit, a plane need carry only a 
short pole antenna and a receiver weighing but a few 
pounds. All of the expensive and powerful equipment is on 
the ground. Two white lines on a black instrument dial 
shrink or extend unequally before the pilot’s eyes to show 
him whether he is flying to left or right of his course. 
When they are equal, he is directly on it. 


SCIENCE AND GOD 


“Science is making us better Christians. Science is 
teaching men how to codperate more intelligently with 
God; it teaches man what God’s laws are, and how to 
obey them. Science is increasing our belief that the 
human soul is the greatest thing in the universe, the 
supreme purpose of the Creator.” These are some of 
the wise things Michael Pupin told Albert E. Wiggam 
for The American Magazine. Mr. Pupin is the presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, one of the highest scientific honors in the 
world. So it is with great interest that we read: 


“Sometimes we sneer at our puny earth, saying ‘It is such 
a tiny speck of dust in the universe that it cannot amount 
to much. A star like Betelguese—that’s a big thing.’ But 
is bigness the true standard of measure? True, Betelguese 
is enormous, nearly three hundred million miles in diameter. 
Our whole solar system could swing around inside it. But 
what is Betelguese? Nothing but a big gas bag—that’s all. 
With all its size, it has no soul. It cannot hear the call 
which I heard as an ignorant boy, to worship at the altar of 
Almighty God. 

“These big stars are only the beginning of God’s creative 
energy. The human soul, in so far as science can penetrate, 
is the last chapter of cosmic history as far as it has been 
written. It is in the soul that. Divinity resides. And when 
we think of that, we are not so small. Science has found 
nothing in the universe which even compares in importance 
with the life of man. 

‘Wherever science has explored the universe, it has found 
it to be a manifestation of a coordinating principle. It leaves 
us no escape from the conclusion that back of everything 
there is a definite guiding principle. We are faced with two 
alternatives: either the law and order of the universe is 
the result of haphazard happenings; or it is the result of a 
definite intelligence. Now, which are you, as an intelligent 
being, going to choose? 

“Personally, I believe in the Divine Intelligence, because 
it is simpler and more intelligible. It harmonizes with my 
whole experience. When you see the stars, each moving 
along its own prescribed path with a precision impossible to 
attain in any mechanism constructed by man, when you see 
a seed grow after a definite plan into a tree, or a baby 
develop into a self-directing human individuality, can you 
believe that it is the result of haphazard happenings? Such 


a belief is beyond my understanding. . . . 

“My religion as a scientist does not contradict a single 
element of the religion which my mother and the people of 
my native village held when I was a boy. Science has 
simply brought me to a higher, broader view of the Creator. 

“That is the real pleasure of scientific work. The purpose 
of science is not merely to make material things, inventions 
to increase wealth and comfort. These things are certainly 
a blessing, but not the greatest blessing. If science does not 
assist me to give myself and others a better religion, a better 
understanding of the Creator, and a closer personal touch 
with Him; if science does not assist me in carrying out the 
Divine purpose, then I am a failure as a scientist. But 
science has made me a better Christian; I believe it will 
make better Christians of all men and women who try to 
understand its simple and beautiful laws, because they are 
the laws of God.” 


THE MUCKER POSE 


James Adams reads a lecture from the November 
copy of Harpers Magazine to that species of American 
who would affect the language and the manners of the 
boorish. ‘Why is it,” he asks, “that a gentleman in 
America nowadays seems afraid to appear as such; that 
the cultured wish to appear as uncultured?” He sees 
this tendency to be universal but especially he says: 


Our lack of culture is most evident in our extreme slovenli- 
ness in the use of the English language. There is, of course, 
some slang which is not slovenly but which has been born 
in some flash of genuine insight. But this is not true of 
the vast mass of slang words and cheap and easy expressions 
which are intellectually slovenly and nothing else; and 
anyone habitually using them impairs the keenness of his 
mind as much as he would the strength of his body by 
lolling in a hammock all his life. There is no question but 
that the constant use of slang and cliches worn smooth blur 
the sense of discrimination. The very first step toward a 
cultivated mind is the development of the ability rationally 
to discriminate, to distinguish between varying values and 
qualities. To describe anything accurately—book, picture, 
man or woman—so as to bring out their unique individual 
qualities, calls for mental exercise of no mean order. One 
has to train one’s self to do it and keep in training. If one 
dodges every call for discrimination, if one gets no farther 
in describing a book than “hot stuff,” one loses the power 
after a while even if one ever possessed it. Slovenly 
language corrodes the mind. 


DICTIONARIES 


H. G. Emery has an interesting article on dictionaries 
in the Century. He writes long and learnedly of the 
great work of the lexicographer, which today consists 
largely in dealing with new words and senses. 

To the one actively engaged in the making of dictionaries 


there is no end of the day’s work, for new words and new 
senses of old words will come to his notice wherever he goes 


and in whatever he reads. A really important new word 
must of course be attended to as soon as possible; the electro- 
type plate in which it belongs is cut:and the new-comer is 
crowded in by taking space from neighboring definitions, or 
else it is included in a supplement of new words and senses. 
This process of change and addition goes steadily on until, 
by the time it becomes practicable to rewrite and reset the 
whole dictionary, many of the original plates of the book 
have been reduced to patchwork. 

Truly, the work of the lexicographer is never-ending! 
Before he can complete the material listed in his dictionary 
under the letter Z that under the letter A is already behind 
the times. 





COhe Absent One 


A STORY OF TWELFTH NIGHT 


ow, Dick,” John Brayne 
said, “it’s your turn.” 

The guest thus ad- 
dressed felt that his 
hour had come. Perhaps he had been 
expecting it for everybody was sup- 
posed to contribute to the after- 
dinner stories at the old manor if 
they could be suspected of having 
had experiences, and a London 
medico could hardly escape, especially 
where science and the supernatural 
had taken turns, so to speak, in sup- 
plying the yarns. 

“Is it ghosts?” young Tom Brayne 
asked. “Shall I turn the lights off?” 

“Well, really, I don’t know that I 
can answer that,” Dr. Dick said, “but 
there will be light enough anyway.” 
A log on the hearth had shot up a 
bright blaze. “Shall I go ahead? I 
have permission to tell this yarn, in 
the interests of science or the super- 
natural—you shall judge which.” 

The log blazed encouragingly and 
the narrator made a plunge. 

— & Bia 

You know, just after the war, one 
got a lot of jumpy patients. One 
day an exceedingly nice young fel- 
low, in the early thirties perhaps, 
came to consult me about his nerves. 
He himself had not been on active 
service, but he had lost his three 
brothers at the front—two of them 
on the same day. This, coupled with 
the fact that neuritis had kept him 
out of the army (to his great dis- 
gust), had put him in a pretty bad 
way. 

He had come into the family 
property through the death of his 
brothers, a thing he had never 
dreamed of happening. It was an 
old place in the country which had 
been in the family for centuries ; and 
the trouble was that he had what he 
described as a “beastly jumpy sort of 
feeling” whenever he went near the 
place which had been his old home. 
He had tried to fight this feeling, but 
he simply couldn’t overcome it. 

It wasn’t anything arising from 
painful associations through the loss 
of his brothers. Those associations 
would rather take him back to the 
old home. It was Blaton Hall 
(which is not the right name), itself 
that gave him a sort of nightmare. 


¢¢ 


By Enw DInnis 


An unnamed fear crept about it—a 
horrid, uncanny feeling, almost like 
a living thing. His nerves must be 
all shot anyhow. 

“And you were always attached to 
your home?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied, but with some 
hesitation. Then he went on: “I 
was a queer, imaginative little kiddie, 
and I had private nightmares of my 
own. There were legends and stories 


‘about our old place, and they gripped 


me. There was really nothing in 
them except what I made of them, 
and I had a dickens of an imagina- 
tion.” 

I looked hard at my young man 
with the “dickens of an imagination.” 
It was a fine, sensitive face. I 
doubted if the dickens got much of a 
look in there. 

“You kept the nightmares to your- 
self, I suppose,” I said. “Never gave 
them an airing?” 

“That was so,” he said. “I kept 
them absolutely to myself. No one 
else had any imagination at all . . 
except my nurse. She had rather a 
fine one . . . at any rate she could 
put an element of the gruesome into 
any story. She was the kind that 
believed in the fear of the Devil as 
the beginning of wisdom.” 


I began to get extremely interested 
in my patient. 

“Can you recall any occasion when 
you got a real, blood-curdling fright,” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “there was one 
excruciating occasion. I’ve never 
forgotten it— at least it has come 
back to my mind pretty vividly, now 
that you speak of it.” 

He cast his mind back—I actually 
watched him doing it. He figured to 
himself a small boy of six or seven 
years old in whom he was curiously 
interested, from an outsider’s point 
of view. 

“Would you care to hear about 
it?” he asked. 

Of course, I cared very much, and 
so he went ahead. 

“There was a curious tradition 
handed down in our family—a legend 
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dating back to Tudor times—that the 
heir to the old place had once upon 
a time disappeared. He had been 
ousted on account of some religious 
quarrel, or something of the kind. I 
forget what exactly the story was, 
but there always seemed to have an 
expectation of his returning, and a 
custom had been established of set- 
ting two places at the head of the 
table on state occasions—one for the 
master of the house and the other 
for ‘the absent one.’ 

“My father, like his predecessors, 
kept up the custom. It was rather a 
pretty idea; but my nurse managed 
to work her favorite fe-fo-dum ele- 
ment into the story when she told it 
to me. In her version ‘the absent 
one’ would return one day, furious 
with his supplanter, and consign him 
and his family to the dungeons . . . 
that is . . . to the wine cellars. She 
had got hold of the universal legend 
of the sleeping deliverer, had twisted 
it to her taste, and made him a kind 
of avenging ogre, biding his time in 
some secret place until the right mo- 
ment arrived for emerging and 
asserting his rights. 

“Personally, I never doubted that 
his time would be our day. When I 
was taken down to dessert and sat 
down next to my mother I used to 
cast furtive glances of terror at the 
vacant place at my father’s side. On 
great occasions, such as Christmas 
Day, I sat through the whole meal, 
fascinated by the sight of the empty 
chair. The dining-room is a long 
panelled hall, the oldest part of the 
house. It was lighted with candles, 
and shadows hung about it. There 
was always gloom behind the two 
chairs at the head of the table and a 
bright light in front. When we 
toasted ‘absent friends’ I literally 
trembled with terror lest it might 
prove an evocation of ‘the absent 
one.’ I never said a word about it 
to a living soul. I should have been 
laughed at unmercifully.” 


thy PATIENT had got interested 


in that small boy. It is inter- 
esting to get into the mind of a six- 
year-old when one is over thirty. We 
are apt to ignore the facilities offered 
for that purpose, 
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“The climax came one Christmas,” 
my patient continued. “It was 
Twelfth Night. We always had a 
great family gathering on _ that 
occasion. The weather was awful. 
Snow, and a howling wind making 
snowdrifts everywhere. The last 
kind of night you’d expect any hu- 
man being to be out in. I had been 
promoted to a seat on one side of the 
table, for I was no longer the baby. 
I only partially enjoyed the distinc- 
tion, for it was a state occasion and 
the place for ‘the absent one’ was set, 
next to my father. I would sooner 
have been at the far end of the table, 
under my mother’s wing. 

‘We had just started dinner when 
there was a tremendous peal of the 
door-belJ. At least, I thought it tre- 
mendous. I had no doubt as to who 
was coming. My father and mother 
looked the length of the table at each 
other. Hickman, the butler, got a 
signal to go out and see who it might 
be. He returned and said something 
to my father, and he and the butler 
left.the room together. I sat listen- 
ing with all my ears, but the entrance 
hall was a long way off. Presently 
my father came back. He went over 
and spoke to my mother. Then he 
came up to where I was sitting with 
my heart thumping for all it was 
worth and lifted me bodily out of my 
seat. ‘To my unspeakable horror, he 
carried me over and planted me down 
in the chair of ‘the absent one.’ I 
sat perfectly rigid with horror. I 
didn’t cry out or attempt to get 
away. I was simply benumbed, with 
my eyes fixed on the door, waiting. 

“If I had listened I should have 
heard my father telling what had 
happened. Some misdirected person, 
bound for a place miles away, had 
mistaken the Hall for his destination. 
He had arrived, wet and weather- 
beaten, and my father had insisted on 
his remaining and joining our party. 
But I didn’t listen. I just watched 
the door. 

“Hickman was in readiness to 
usher the guest into his seat when 
my father’s valet would deliver the 
man over, new-clad and dry shod. 
He had begged to be allowed to slip 
in quietly without disturbing any- 
body. That was why I had been 
taken out of my chair, to make a 
place for him less conspicuous than 
the only available one. 

“But I knew nothing of all that. I 
just sat and watched the door, a 
miserable little monument of fear, 
petrified with terror. Presently there 


appeared the stranger. He was a 
big, broad-shouldered man, and ex- 
cessive shyness gave him a really 
ferocious expression of countenance. 
I knew that the dreaded moment had 
arrived. ‘The absent one’ had come 
and found me occupying his seat. 

“I just flopped forward in a dead 
faint. They hustled me out, a silly 
little kid who had got ill at the wrong 
end of the dinner. I was ill for quite 
a long time afterwards. But I never 
told a soul about the fright I had 
had.” 


HAT was the story. It certainly 
seems to contain possibilities for 
the psycho-analyst. 

Plainly, the only thing for him to 
do was to get right away for a time. 

“You might let your place and go 
abroad for a couple of years,” I sug- 
gested. “I have a relative, as a 
matter of fact, who is wanting to 
rent such a place as Blaton Hall.” 

He took to the idea readily. So I 
introduced him to a cousin of mine, 
a widower with one daughter — 
numerically speaking; vitually she 
had the value of about six, but she 
has one vote. Fanny fell in love with 
the old place at sight, and my cousin 
agreed to rent it for two years. He 
is an old book-worm and “dwells in- 
clusive” in his study. Fanny manipu- 
lates him with her little finger. 

My patient was delighted with his 
tenants. 

“T told him,” Fanny said to me, 
“that we would keep up the old cus- 
tom, if he liked, of setting a place 
for ‘the absent one’—he had told me 
about the legend. He seemed quite 
pleased.” 

Well, my patient went abroad—to 
Italy —and Fanny and her father 
settled in Blaton Hall. Fanny 
wasn’t there long before she dug up 
all the old Catholic associations con- 
nected with it. She had discovered 
an old plan of the place which 
showed the present dining-room to 
have been originally the chapel. It 
was a fine Gothic annex, plainly 
ecclesiastical in its origin, and my 
young cousin promptly arranged to 
have it restored to its former use. 

“We are having even our state 
meals in the library,” Fanny wrote, 
“and I have a scruple as to whether 
I am playing the game with regard to 
the old custom of setting a place for 
‘the abseni one.’ That rather implies 
the dignity of the panelled hall. But 
the chapel is perfect.” 

Occasionally I received a letter 





” that. 


from my patient. He was in Rome. 
“Catholicism strikes me as an extraor- 
dinary healthy religion,” he wrote. 
“Yesterday I saw some children at 
their First Communion, and I 
couldn’t help envying a kiddie who 
could find God somewhere nearer 
than Heaven. It would have made 
a huge difference to me.” 

I passed his comment on to Fanny. 
“Poor kiddie,” she said. Then I told 
her the story of the Twelfth Night 
arrival, and she took the small boy 
with terrified round eyes into her 
heart. “He’s grown up now,” I re- 
mind her. “Not a bit of it,” Fanny 
said. And then, if I remember 
rightly, she added, piously, “God 
forbid !” 

When the two years were up I 
heard again from my patient. He 
was on his way home, he told me, but 
he was not thinking of going to live 
on his property. Rooms in the city 
would suit him better, and so on. I 
didn’t believe that rooms in town 
would suit him better. I feared that 
the kink was still there. 

Fanny wrote: “Our landlord is 
coming home, but he doesn’t seem to 
want to turn us out. I’m so glad. I 
only wish he would let us buy the 
place. We have the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the chapel and it’s just per- 
fect.” 

Well, he turned up at my consult- 
ing room shortly afterwards. He 
looked the picture of health, but when 
I mentioned Blaton Hall his face 
clouded. “I’m going down to have a 
look around,” he said, “but I shall 
go on letting it. I have no fancy to 
live there myself. The fact is, I 
have still got that rotten feeling.” 

“Tt’s time you began to fight it,” I 
said. “Perhaps when you get there 
you will find it has gone.” 

Then I was rather sorry I had said 
He looked so _ absolutely 
wretched. “It’s my old home,” he 
said. “God knows I would fight it 
if there were anything to fight.” 


FELT that something must be 

done. I went down ahead of 
him on the day he was to visit the old 
place and put the facts of the case be- 
fore Fanny. A doctor likes a second 
opinion and I knew my patient would 
not object. I hope it wasn’t unpro- 
fessional conduct. “Poor boy,” she 
said. “How I would love to smack 
his nurse. Of course, he must not 
sell the place to us. We must try 
and see if we can’t dislodge this 
thing in his mind. You doctors are 
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poor things, but we must try and see 
what we can do.” And with that 
she went off into the chapel to “try 


HE came out looking Fanny at 

her best. I didn’t ask what had 
happened in her consulting room. It 
isn’t done, but I knew something had 
happened. 

In the afternoon the snow began 
to fall, and it was after an unex- 
pected delay that our visitor arrived. 
My old cousin was embedded in his 
study and Fanny and I did the 
honors. 

We sat for a while and discussed 
Italy and Rome, and the Romans. “I 
am glad that you are not prejudiced 
against the Catholic Faith,” Fanny 
said, taking the bull by the horns, 
“for we have got it firmly established 
under your roof! We have made the 
dining-room into a chapel, it used to 
be one in the old days, and the neigh- 
boring Catholics come here on Sun- 
days to Mass.” 

He seemed quite pleased at the 
idea. “I would like to show it to 
you,” Fanny went on, “because we 
have made what might be termed a 
structural alteration, although it is 
only temporary, and perhaps we 
ought to have mentioned it to you.” 

So we made our way to the chapel. 
The old Gothic hall, with its vaulted 
roof and pointed windows was in 
complete darkness save for the 
sanctuary light. The latter poured 
down a ray on the shadowed altar, 
which stood about three parts down 
the hall. A high partition had been 
placed across the space behind. 

“We found in the plan of the old 
chapel,” Fanny explained, “that 
there had been a small apartment for 
the priest behind the altar, and my 
father had a fancy to restore the 
chapel in the same way. The altar 
stands identically where it used to.” 

By then we were becoming ac- 
customed to the light. Our visitor 
looked round him. He measured the 
space with his eye, glancing up at the 
windows for a guide. 

“The head of our dining-table 
would have stood about—there,” he 
observed, and jerked his head towards 
the spot occupied by the altar. 

“It would be the exact spot,” 
Fanny said. “It struck me so when 
I was saying my prayers here this 
afternoon. The place where the old 
altar stood in the Catholic days.” 

We were all three silent. The 
wind howled outside. It was a wild 


night. It brought back to my mind 
the story of the Twelfth Night dinner 
party. I wondered if it had done the 
same to my patient, and Fanny. But 
she had been thinking of it all the 
time. 

“When ‘the absent one’ came back,” 
she remarked, “He found His place 
ready for Him.” 

She slipped into the bench; we 
followed suit, and all three of us 
knelt there, thinking it out. It was 
certainly rather curious. There had 
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ARE, black boughs that checker 
an icy sky 

As withered vines a cold, white, 
marble floor, 

Where swift clouds race across a 

watery moon 

frightened 

wolves before. 

Hushed all the singing of the happy 
waters, 

Ice-bound ’neath swathes of snow- 
drift, coldly bright, 

Where green-robed pines and naked 
larches glimmer 

Somber and stark through ghostly 
aisles of night. 

Wearing her _ sackcloth 
winters’ woe 

The sere world sorrows for the dead, 
green years, 

Lonely and cold and desolate, she 
fills 

The woods with sighs, the skies with 
bitter tears. 

Bitter, but never, never unavailing, 
see 

How Nature’s God is mindful of His 
pledge— 

A snowdrop living under the last 
year’s leafage, 

A robin lilting on the window ledge. 


Like cattle harrying 


for the 





been truth in the old legend, after all. 

My—our—“patient”—was kneel- 
ing with his eyes fixed on the taber- 
nacle, just as the tiny boy must have 
gazed at the empty seat, only the 
fear in his face was another kind of 
fear — what the old mystics would 
have called “a soft dread.” The real 
Presence is, after all, an overwhelm- 
ing thing to contemplate as a sudden 
replacing of a rather terrible absence, 
and this had been a sudden arrival. 
Not even been a pealing of the hall 
door-bell! 

“The thought came to me quite 
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suddenly when I was saying my 
prayers,” Fanny said to me, later on, 
when her father was giving a mo- 
ment’s attention to our visitor. “It 
struck me with such force that it 
occurred to me, if it could strike him 
in the same way it might be a sort 
of antidote to the other.” 

“And to think,” she went on, “that 
I had been bothering about setting a 
place at the table when He was there 
all the time, in His banqueting hall. 
Of course it was He Who was the 
Absent One. And when He came 
back He brought the Banquet with 
Him.” 

“That’s a fine ending to the story 
of the Absent One, Fan,” I said. 
“And you took the place of the fe- 
fo-fum nurse and told it to the ‘poor 
kiddie.’ ” 

As for the poor kiddie, he called 
me into his room that night. “It’s 
queer,” he said to me, “but I’ve quite 
lost that creepy feeling about the 
place. It has completely gone. But 
how on earth am I to turn out these 
perfectly delightful people?” 

He might have been frank and put 
it in the singular. 

“My dear fellow,” I said. “I'll 
explain it to them. Of course they'll 
evacuate.” 

But he remained perplexed. “Even 
then,” he said, “it can’t be done. I’m 
not afraid of the Absent One any 
longer, though I do feel about six 
years old. But, the fact is—I’m 
anxious to, offer Him hospitality. 
The chapel must remain, and I’m not 
a Catholic.” 

I gave him the obvious advice. 
“Wait a bit,” I said, “and see what 
happens.” So he waited. And you 
may guess what happened. He mar- 
ried Fanny and solved the problem 
that way. 

* : = s 

“That psycho-analysis is really a 
very useful thing,” someone com- 
mented when Dr. Dick ceased speak- 
ing. “That impression that the small 
boy got through his nurse was the 
root of the trouble. It had to be re- 
moved, and the second shock was 
arranged remarkably well.” 

John Brayne wrinkled his brow. 

“IT don’t know much about your 
theories,” he said, “but I suppose it 
amounts to this. The first blow was 
administered from the outside, and 
made a concave mark, and the sec- 
ond was from the inside and 
smoothed away the bulge.” 

“Is that flippancy or mysticism, 
Mr. Brayne?” Dr. Dick asked. 





Cohe Faith in Australia 


A SUMMARY OF CHURCH PROGRESS 


HE general history of man- 

kind, apart from particular 

details, is the record of a 

series of movements. It 
seems to be a natural human pro- 
pensity which has developed into an 
ineradicable habit for men to migrate 
from one part of the world to an- 
other. 

The Venerable Bede, Benedictine 
monk and Mass-priest, who lived in 
the eighth century and is known as 
the “Father of English History,” 
tells us how the various ancient tribes 
migrated to the British Isles from 
the continent of Europe. 

The Gael, the Celt, the Brython, 
the Pict, and the Saxon each in turn 
invaded those islands. driving further 
north and west, only partially as- 
similating with, the precursive race. 

Man was ever a restless being, ever 
dreaming of and seeking new regions 
and adventures. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the Spanish and the Eng- 
lish were the chief migrants and 
colonizers. 

The English colonial system has its 
root in Virginia, for the exploits of 
English settlers in Ireland, from the 
time of Strongbow, partake rather 
of the nature of filibustering than of 
genuine colonization. It is curious 
to note how intensely Irish many of 
the descendants of the settlers be- 
came |! 

In the eighteenth century the 
colonizing ardor of Spain waned, 
while that of England increased in 
vigor and extent. 

In 1606, King James I divided the 
colony of Virginia between the Lon- 
don and the Plymouth Companies, 
and the first permanent English set- 
tlement in America was founded at 
Jamestown. The Spaniard and the 
Englishman, rivals ever, Jamestown 
was built on the site of a former 
Spanish settlement. ; 

While the English were busily 
founding the colony of Virginia, 
some Spaniards were seeking terri- 
tory in a distant part of the world 
which, when found, became another 
prize for the English. 

In the year 1606 an expedition set 
sail from Peru, then a Spanish 
colony, in quest of the “southern 
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continent” in command of Fernandez 
de Quiros and Luiz de Torres. After 
falling in with many typical South 
Sea islands, they one day sighted land 
which seemed to fulfill their expec- 
tations. This land they named 
Tierra Australis del Espiritu Santo 
(Southern Land of the Holy Spirit). 
In his report to the King of Spain, 
Quiros declares that they rejoiced at 
having found the object of their 
quest. Many Masses were offered by 
the chaplains in a rude chapel hastily 
built on shore, and a joyous proces- 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament even 
took place “over a wide circuit of 
land which it sanctified by its pres- 
ence.” And a beautiful banner, the 
gift of the Spanish king, was carried 
before the Sacred Heart. 


nn. amazed must have been 
those navigators, and keen their 
grief, when they at length realized 
that their discovery was merely the 
largest island of a group which 
Captain Cook one hundred and sixty- 
three years later named the New 
Hebrides! This island retains part 
of its original name abbreviated to 
Espiritu Santo (Holy Spirit). 

But Torres with the consent of 
Quiros, who returned to Peru, con- 
tinued the quest, eventually reaching 
the strait which is named after him. 
His report was made public in 1764 
when it was seen that he had actually 
sighted the northernmost point of 
Australia (Cape York, Torres 
Strait), the rocky heights on which 
he had logged as “very large islands 
with more in sight to the southward.” 
Thus a brave sailor by the merest 
trifle missed the fame which he so 
richly deserved. 

When the “Boston Massacre” was 
happening, and the “Intolerable 
Acts” were being enacted, a famous 
maritime investigator, James Cook, 
was busy exploring the eastern coast 
of Australia, which he annexed at 
Botany Bay for his Government in 
1770. 

Several years later, the Declara- 
tion of Independence having deprived 
England of a convenient rendezvous 
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whereto her unwanted members of 
society might be sent, the Secretary 
of State, Viscount Sydney, eagerly 
seized upon Cook’s glowing report of 
Botany Bay in the hope of finding a 
substitute for that which was lost. 
The result was that the colony of 
New South Wales was established as 
a convict settlement by an Order in 
Council dated December 6, 1785. 
Thus, George III, the last king to 
rule the American Colonies, became 
the first ruler of newly founded 
Australian Colonies. 

According, the experimental fleet 
in command of Captain Phillip, first 
Governor of the colony, having one 
thousand souls on board, of whom 
seven hundred were convicts, arrived 
at Botany Bay January 20, 1788. 
Within a few days the settlement 
was removed to the sheltered shores 
of Port Jackson, and the foundation 
of a beautiful modern city was be- 
gun in melancholy circumstances. 

A noteworthy story in connection 
with England’s occupation of Botany 
Bay was the arrival there, two days 
after the English, of the French 
navigator, La Pérouse, who had come 
to take possession of -the land for 
France. With true French chivalry, 
when he realized that he was too late. 
after exchanging courtesies with the 
English, he put to sea again and was 
lost sight of forever. In 1826 Cap- 
tain Peter Dillon, an Irish naval 
officer, found two battered barnacle- 
covered wrecks on a reef among the 
New Hebrides. They were the ships 
of the gallant La Pérouse who had 
perished with all his men. 


HE Sydney settlement began 

a period in English colonial 
régime which, for the next half- 
century, was to become all that was 
cruel and inhuman in the annals of 
civilization. 

In the original settlement nothing 
is known of the Church’s children 
except that in 1792 there were three 
hundred and fifty Catholics in 
Sydney. Ten years later the number 
had grown to about two thousand. 

But not until May 15, 1803, was 
Father James Dixon, one of three 
Irish priests who had been unjustly 
convicted of complicity in the Irish 
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governor to offer the Holy Mass for 
the first time on Australian soil. 
Can we, who live in days of liberty, 
imagine the poignant pathos of that 
initial Sacrificial Offering in the dis- 
tant sun-kissed southern island-con- 
tinent? There was neither altar- 
stone nor sacred vessel. A convict 
bestowed a labor of love on making 
a chalice of tin; and from an old 
damask curtain were fashioned the 
sacerdotal vestments. Then amid a 
brief respite was offered the Sacri- 
fice in circumstances remindful of 
the Sacred Passion of the Victim. 

Before long the privilege of hold- 
ing Catholic services was withdrawn 
on the pretext that the Mass was 
being used to cover political agitation. 


Cys an era of persecution and 
gloom set in for the Catho- 
lics of Australia. Everybody must 
submit to the ministrations of the 
English Protestant Episcopal chap- 
lains, and attend services “as by law 
established.” And many valiant 
Irish political prisoners incurred the 
vengeance of England’s cruel penal 
code by steadfastly refusing to be 
present at the services. The penalty 
for the first refusal was twenty-five 
lashes ! 

Catholic priests were not tolerated 
in the colony, and spiritual darkness 
descended on the land. But the ways 
of Providence are inscrutable, and 
in good time the dawn appeared. 

Until 1817 the Catholics of Syd- 
ney, who had been reénforced by 
newcomers, many being free immi- 
grant settlers, now numbering about 
six thousand, knew the Mass no 
more. 

In that year an Irish Cistercian, 
Father Jeremiah Flynn, moved to 
compassion by the representations of 
returned exiles, volunteered for 
service in the colony. He was ap- 
pointed Prefect Apostolic of New 
Holland (Australia’s original name) 
by the Holy See. Upon arrival in 
Sydney he was told by Governor 
Macquarie that the British Govern- 
ment had declined to allow a “Popish 
missionary” to “intrude” in the 
Protestant colony, and that he must 
leave by the first ship. 

But the Celtic zeal of the devoted 
soggarth was not cooled by the re- 
buff, and he ministered to the forlorn 
flock whenever he could evade the 
hostile officials. Some months after 
his arrival Father Flynn was arrested 
by the soldiery and, without being 
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allowed to visit his lodging, was con- 
fined on board a ship about to set 
sail for the old country. 

It had been Father Flynn’s wont 
to say Mass in the house of a freed 
Irish political offender named Davis, 
and there for two years afterwards 
the abandoned faithful gathered 
round the humble throne of the 
Sacramental King in lowly adoration 
to await the return of His minister.* 

On the site of the Davis home- 
stead there is now a fine church dedi- 
cated in honor of the great saint who 
is the apostle, not of Ireland only, 
but of all English-speaking Catholics. 

Macquarie’s treatment of Father 
Flynn and its sequel caused a com- 
motion in the English Parliament, 
and resulted in the appointment of 
two Catholic chaplains. 

These two pioneer priests, Father 
John Therry, and Father Phillip 
Connolly, labored for many years in 
the service of Catholic exiles in 
Australia. Their mortal remains 
now rest with those of Archbishop 
Polding and Cardinal Moran beneath 
the glorious Gothic Cathedral of St. 
Mary, Sydney, the rendezvous of the 
recent Eucharistic Congress. 

But the troubles of the Catholic 
pioneer colonists and convicts were 
not yet over. Many galling restric- 
tions remained in force. The chap- 
lains were forbidden to solemnize the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. They 
were forbidden to receive converts; 
and were powerless to end the abuse 
of rearing the children of convicts in 
the creed of the established Anglican 
Church. 

As in Maryland and Virginia, so 
also in Australia that church made 
strenuous efforts to become — with 
temporary success—what it was in 
England, a_ state establishment. 
Later, largely through the efforts of 
Governor Bourke, a genial Irish 
Protestant, the passing of the 
“Church Act,” of 1836 once for all 
overthrew the ascendancy of Angli- 
canism in Australia. 

In 1834 Australia was erected into 
a Vicariate Apostolic with Father 
Bede Polding (later Sydney’s first 
Archbishop) an English Benedictine, 
as Vicar Apostolic. 

From that time the Church has 
progressed by leaps and bounds. Dr. 
Polding introduced religious orders 


*Confirmation of this remarkable 
story is to be found in “Benedictine 
Pioneers in Australia,” by Dom Nor- 
bert Birt, O.S.B. 





into the country who opened schools, 
hospitals, and other works of charity. 
He also established the Australian 
Catholic Primary School System, 
which has endured to this day. 

As in the United States, the State 
school is a strictly secular institution, 
and Catholics are compelled to main- 
tain their own schools without receiv- 
ing a dime from the State funds. 

Acting on Archbishop Polding’s 
advice, the Holy See instituted an 
organized Hierarchy for Australia, 
Sydney being the Primatial See. 
Each State is an ecclesiastical Prov- 
ince, having the capital for its Metro- 
politan See. 

The pioneer bishop and priests in 
each diocese endured many hardships 
and trials in their work of building 
up the Church in those remote 
regions. We may instance the case 
of the Archdiocese of Brisbane, in 
the State of Queensland. 

In 1825 the foundation of the 
capital city, Brisbane, was laid as a 
convict station, an offshoot from 
Sydney. The district was opened to 
free settlers in 1842. In 1843, when 
Dr. Polding visited the place, a log 
cabin was its only place of worship, 
and Catholics were few. Dr. Pold- 
ing inaugurated a mission to the 
aboriginals in the district, which he 
placed in charge of four Italian Pas- 
sionist Fathers, not one of whom 


‘again saw the land of sunny Italy. 


The mission was abandoned after 
several years owing to lack of funds, 
as well as on account of the nomadic 
habits of the blacks, and the shock- 
ing example and influence of de- 
generate whites. 


N 1843, arrived the first resi- 
4 dent priests, Fathers McGin- 
nity and Hanly, who ministered to a 
little flock amid adverse conditions 
until the diocese was erected in 1859. 
The erection of the diocese coincided 
with the formation of the Crown 
Colony (now State) of Queensland. 
The first bishop, the Right Rev. 
James O’Quinn, was consecrated in 
Dublin, and reached Brisbane in 
1861. With the bishop came five ad- 
ditional priests, and six nuns, the 
latter being the founders of the 
famous All Hallow’s Convent. 
Bishop O’Quinn immediately be- 
gan work of diocesan organization. 
He carried out long visitations on 
horseback, during which Mother 
Earth and a coarse rug were often 
his only bed with the starry dome 
above. A rudely baked “damper” 
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cake and canned fish formed his 
chief sustenance. He found condi- 
tions which cried aloud for courage- 
ous apostolic effort, and a huge dio- 
cese of nearly seven hundred thousand 
square miles. 

And the human element, apart 
from his flock, consisted of hostile 
aboriginals and degenerate whites. 

With the consent of the govern- 
ment he formed the Queensland Im- 
migration Society which brought 
many fine families (mainly Irish 
Catholics) to the Colony. Then un- 
friendly forces raised a storm, declar- 
ing that soon the Colony would be 
not Queensland, but “Quinn’s-land” ! 
The Immigration Society was then 
dissolved. 

Bishop O’Quinn, like most men of 
the Gael, was a truly apostolic char- 


acter, a man of keen organizing and 
administrative ability, and of some 
intellectual order. When he arrived 
in Brisbane he found two small 
wooden churches, and two equally 
small schools. At his death in 1882 
there were fifty schools, probably as 
many churches, some convents, or 
orphanage, and a small but architec- 
turally beautiful cathedral. 

It was to lay the foundation-stone 
of a new cathedral that His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Cerretti, the Papal 
Legate, journed to Brisbane at the 
conclusion of Sydney Eucharistic 
Congress. 

We think it fitting that the repre- 
sentative of the Pope should so act 
for the Catholic Church in Brisbane 
(our home town) for many years 
ago, the present English King, 
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George V, while still Duke of York, 
performed a similar ceremony for 
local Episcopalians. Thus we have 
seen typified each of two supremacies 
—the Papal and the Royal—which all 
men emanating from the British Isles 
have been called upon to choose be- 
tween, regardless of consequences, 
since the reign of that queen whose 
supposed virtue inspired a perfervid 
subject to coin a name for the first 
English colony in America! 


Oz prayer is that the prediction 
of Archbishop Hanna, when 
speaking in Sydney recently, that 
Australia has a great future be- 
fore her, that to the “youngest of 
nations” “Advance Australia” may 
be something more than a mere 
slogan. 


From Renan to Ludwig 


“VIE DE JESUS” AND “THE SON OF MAN” 


HE eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were a period of 
considerable if rather self- 


By Maisie Warp 


conscious scholarship. There. concrete reality, but certainly it was 


was doubtless a certain amount of 
pretentiousness ; men of slight knowl- 
edge and no originality often won a 
position by “editing” the works of 
others. Still the sum of genuine 
learning was immense: the amount of 
deep and original work put forth 
very great. 

And it was comparatively easy for 
the reader of those days to test the 
learning of the writer. Open a 
history, memoirs, a biography and 
you find every page adorned with 
footnotes, while introduction and 
appendices give all necessary refer- 
ences and supply the reasons for the 
author’s view on all doubtful points. 
In such a book as Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson” the cross references are ‘so 
well done that if we want to find out 
Johnson’s view on any subject we 
have no difficulty in running through 
the eight or twelve volumes in as 
many minutes and assembling all he 
ever said on the subject. 

So strong was this fashion for 
notes and references that it affected 
even thé fiction of the period. It 
may have been partly the cast of his 
own mind, intensely interested by 


too the spirit of his age that guided 
Sir Walter Scott in this matter. 
Each of his great romances can help 
the student of the period to a re- 
markable degree, for Sir Walter in 
voluminous prefaces and lengthy ap- 
pendices tells us exactly where and 
why he departs from historical 
accuracy (when he knew exactly 
what it was!) or in the Scottish 
novels recounts the Border or High- 
land histories on which he has based 
his plots, describes the famous local 
characters whom he has used as 
heroes. Rob Roy, Jeanie Deans, Dirk 
Hatterick were not, Scott tells us, the 
creation of his own powerful im- 
agination: he is scrupulous in 
acknowledging not merely their 
origin in fact but even the very 
places where his great scenes are 
founded on something they actually 
said or did. Sir Walter rescued from 
oblivion some of the most vivid ac- 
tions and words of his countrymen 
and it is certainly not his fault that 
they live for posterity solely as a part 
of his work and a testimony to his 
genius. 

For the historian, the biographer, 


the scripture critic of those days 
there was always one foremost ques- 
tion: had the sources been inter- 
rogated? What was the authority for 
this or that statement? And Catho- 
lics were often reproached because 
they wrote the saints’ lives without 
enough regard for these first prin- 
ciples of learning. The critical 
world mocked if a story was told 
which first appeared long after the 
saint’s death: it asked to be given the 
authority on which any part of the 
biography rested. 


rd be SEE today a remarkable re- 
action against this outlook of a 
century ago. Great classical scholars 
remark that they detest footnotes. 
Responsible historians write without 


references or appendices. Contrast, 
as an example, the History of Eng- 
land by Lingard and that by Belloc, 
the one annotated on every page, the 
other with hardly a_ reference 
throughout. Contrast Boswell’s 
“Johnson” with Ludwig’s “Kaiser 
Wilhelm.” Finally contrast Bert- 
rand’s “St. Augustine” with any one 
of Sir Walter’s historical novels. 

Yes, for it has come to this: that 
the modern biographer feels it less 
necessary to indicate his sources than 
did the old romancer. 
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It may be that there is good as 
well as bad in this reaction. The 
fashion of overloading a work with 
references and arguments on dis- 
puted points made perhaps heavy 
reading—and at times it was used to 
cover real literary deceits. Bishop 
Gore has accurately described Renan’s 
“Vie de Jésus” as a “romance based 
very loosely on history,” yet Renan 
certainly pretended in a preface and 
notes to be making full use of the 
sources. 

But in this very book we see too 
the advantages of the old system. 
Critics of his own day poured con- 
tempt on Renan for the fashion in 
which he treated the documents so 
that he felt obliged to add further 
justification and discussion in later 
editions until even the ordinary 
reader could find in the book itself 
the material for its condemnation. 


OUBTLEssS the man of learning 

can still do this with a book 
minus notes, index, appendices. But 
even for him it will be a work of far 
greater labor and for the man in the 
street it is almost impossible. A 
certain amount of previous knowl- 
edge becomes essential if we are even 
to guess at the general accuracy of 
the pictures drawn in the biographies 
and histories of today. Thus, the 
suspicious reader is inclined to ques- 
tion everything he did not already 
know, while the simpler minded will 
accept ungrounded assertions. So 
the method has a double drawback: 
what is really accurate may be dis- 
credited; what is entirely imaginary 
may be accepted. 

If footnotes worry the eye and 
interrupt the run of a narrative let 
something better be found to fill the 
same purpose. For after all they did 
have a purpose. 

Even if Renan was somewhat 
hampered by the fashion of his own 
date there can be doubt that he 
largely set that other fashion which 
has succeeded. In the “Vie Popu- 
laire” he cut out even those notes and 
references given in the larger work. 
In the Everyman’s Library transla- 
tion of the Life of Jesus itself we 
find neither notes nor references, 
neither one critical appendix nor the 
whole of the lengthy introduction 
which are to be found in the 13th or 
“definitive” French edition. 

Charles Guignebert in the Revue 
Historique said of Pére Lagrange’s 
brilliant demolition of Renan’s “Vie 
de Jésus”: “I do not know why he 


has taken this trouble, for today 
there is nobody, I suppose, to be 
found to defend the ‘Vie de Jésus’ 
from the point of view of science.” 
Bishop Gore in his preface to the 
Everyman translation quotes this 
dictum with approval, yet this trans- 
lation and the preface itself seem to 
furnish quite an adequate answer. 

Why has Everyman’s Library 
issued another English translation of 
this book? Why had the French 
“Vie de Jésus” gone through 52 
editions in 1926 and the “Vie Popu- 
laire” 20 editions? Why did a 
Christian think fit to furnish a 
preface to this new English edition 
in which he calls the book a romance 
and points out its unhistorical char- 
acter ? 

Renan’s book may be condemned 
by the critics but it is eagerly de- 
voured by the populace. For one 
who has read the ponderous demoli- 
tion by a German probably 100 have 
read the book who know not that it 
has ever been demolished. For 
Renan, as Pére Lagrange has pointed 
out, marked a new departure in 
scripture criticism. He was the first 
to offer that criticism to the man-in- 
the-street, backed by all his learning, 
his knowledge of the East, and his 
literary charm. , 

Instead of boring his readers with 
long discussions of individual texts 
he chose what he liked and left what 
he disliked using as his guide the 
“idea of a living organism,” a “pro- 
found sentiment,” “some share of 
divination and conjecture,” “the 
method of art.” Over all that is in- 
explicable in a naturalist explanation 
of Our Lord’s life and character is 
thrown a veil of “atmosphere”—we 
should understand it perfectly if we 
had, like Renan, lived in the East and 
studied orientals. 

This fashion of writing, begun by 
Renan by no means ended with him. 
His s:. ‘ess with the populace in- 
augurated a whole era of what we 
may call psychological biographies 
and atmospheric histories. Partly 
from a reaction against German 
criticism, while some outward show 
of respect is still shown to the docu- 
ments they are wholly disregarded 
whenever the author is pleased to 
find them untrue to his subject’s 
psychology, inartistic or out of the 
atmosphere. A very recent attempt 
at a naturalistic life of Christ shows 
us how far this fashion has gone and 
also how great is the influence of 
Renan’s book on later writers. 


Ludwig’s “Son of Man” claims like 
Renan to “arrange them (the docu- 
ments) psychologically.” From 
Renan he borrows the idea of two 
great periods in Our Lord’s life. The 
“Charmer of Galilee” in the “Vie de 
Jésus” became “the sombre giant,” 
Christ’s claims grew as the opposition 
against Him developed. And in 
Ludwig, “These foes burden his 
spirit. They drive his self-confidence 
from its secret recesses, till, multi- 
plied a thousand-fold, it becomes 
overweening, . humility gives 
place to an assumption of royal bear- 
ing; and the Son of Man comes to 
regard Himself as the Son of God.” 


Fx Renan Ludwig learnt that 
“the rdle of miraculous healer” 
was “thrust upon” Our Lord by His 
followers. 

From Renan Ludwig learnt (for 
we read it in no one of the Gospels) 
that the foes of Christ “go to and 
fro, therefore, saying that the new 
rabbi lures women away from 
domestic duties.”* 

From Renan Ludwig learnt that 
“Mary of Magdala was the first to 
make Jesus immortal by her dream of 
His resurrection.” Renan, more 
poetical, calls it her “strong imagina- 
tion” and adds “Sacred moments in 
which the passion of one possessed 
gave to the world a resuscitated God.” 

From Renan Ludwig learnt the 
immense and melancholly impression 
made upon Christ by His first visit 
to Jerusalem at a date when accord- 
ing to the evangelists He had been 
there twice before. Ludwig in fact 
finds in Renan what Renan found in 
the Orient—a fifth gospel—which he 
constantly makes use of though he 
nowhere acknowledges it. 

From Renan Ludwig learnt a 
general idea of John the Baptist 
“pining away in prison” while “Jesus 
was said to be often in merry mood.” 
Many pages are devoted in both books 
to the picture of this contrast and 
each writer makes his own use of the 
guide of art and psychology to im- 
agine the effect of Christ and John 
on each other. Both write down this 
psychological idea as a part of the 
history although Ludwig does not fol- 
low Renan in every particular and 
neither follow the gospels. 

From Renan Ludwig got the idea 


*Ludwig gives no reference. Renan 
referred his readers to an interpolation 
made by Marcion which finds no place 
in any accepted manuscript. 
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of relating a whole early period of 
Christ’s life unknown to any docu- 
ment. Each tells it vividly, pictur- 
esquely — but many features of the 
two stories differ. In both books 
Christ dwells at Nazareth with a 
family of brothers and sisters. On 
this question of Our Lord’s family 
Ludwig does not trouble to give any 
reference or discussion. He imagines 
a household and describes it. “His 
sisters had fallen asleep last night 
when father had been reading aloud 
from the Book of Daniel, while 
mother was sitting bolt upright in her 
place. His thoughts turn to his 
brothers and sisters, all younger than 
himself ; and to the harsh speech of 
his father and mother.” Renan had 
stated that “the family, whether it 
proceeded from one or several mar- 
riages was rather numerous. Jesus 
had brothers and sisters, of whom he 
seems to have been the eldest. All 
have remained obscure for apparently 
the four personages who were called 
his brothers . . . were his cousins 
german.” In fact Renan admits that 
the only brethren of Christ men- 
tioned in any of the records were his 
cousins. Where did he find then 
these imaginary brethren whose 
“names were so little known that 
when the evangelist put in the mouth 
of the men of Nazareth the enumera- 
tion of the brothers according to the 
natural relationship, the names of 
the Sons of Cleophas first presented 
themselves.” 


ENAN has admitted all that St. 

Jerome and other Catholic com- 
mentators state — namely that the 
word “brethren” is used of cousins, 
that the brethren in the gospels were 
in fact Our Lord’s cousins. In what 
document then did Renan find other 
brothers and sisters? Ludwig, of 
course, found them in Renan.§ 

In both books the boy lies on the 
hillside. In both dreams flit through 
his head—but the dreams are differ- 
ent. One makes Him begin His 
ministry while the other still sees 
Him in the cottage at Nazareth. . 

Here even the man-in-the-street 

who has read both books may per- 
ceive one faint disadvantage in the 
method of psychology and atmos- 
tLudwig pp. 65-6. 
tRenan pp. 43-4. 
§I think it is fair to say this. Of 
course other unbelievers have de- 
clared that Christ’s cousins were actual 
brothers, but Ludwig shows no sign of 
having read anything except Renan. 


phere. If it alters facts completely 
what becomes of History? 

No Catholic hagiographer has ever 
ventured to invent in the name of 
sanctity or the supernatural as these 
men invent in the name of psychology 
and atmosphere. 

In the period between the appear- 
ance of these two books one change 
has taken place which has rendered 
Pére, Lagrange’s work particularly 
opportune. Bishop Gore speaks of 
the “clamors or shrieks” of the 
orthodox upon the appearance of the 
“Vie de Jésus.” It is impossible not 
to wonder in what tone of voice the 
Bishop would wish such a blasphemy 
against faith and truth to be greeted. 
Clamors or shrieks may serve no 
useful purpose but God’s thunders 
sounded of old and His punishments 
fell when the Ark of the Covenant 
was violated and it seems natural 
that Christians should cry out in pain 
when what is far more sacred is 
blasphemed. 

But fundamentally the question is 
not one of tone of voice. In England 
and America the attitude of religious 
men outside the Catholic Church has 
undergone a profound alteration. 
When the “Vie de Jésus” first ap- 
peared, horror at a blasphemy was 
as widespread in these countries as 
in France. When Ludwig’s “Son 
of Man” was appearing in a daily 
newspaper there were on the other 
hand many letters of congratulation 
from ministers of religion. Ludwig 
and Renan both profess to avoid 
theology—which means in each case 
that they confine themselves to view- 
ing Christ as a man—and thus view- 
ing Him they fail to make of Him 
even a noble human character, for 


they suppose Him to at least partici- 
pate in a fraud by accepting the re- 
sponsibility of imaginary miracles. 
The failure is best summed up in the 
words of Pére Lagrange: “The 
Jesus of liberal Protestantism could 
be admired, for He made no super- 
human claims. The Jesus of Catho- 
lics is to be adored for He is, as He 
claimed the true Son of God. The 
Jesus of Renan whom he offers for 
our admiration . . . should inspire 
only contempt or pity.” 

It can surely be only a generation 
that has ceased to read the gospels 
which can receive these pictures with 
enthusiasm. So far from Renan’s 
book having ceased to be a danger it 
is probably today more dangerous 
than ever before. The critics may 
not take it seriously but Ludwig has 
taken it so seriously as to base upon 
it a book that has been widely read 
in England and we imagine in Ger- 
many also. In America it is a “best 
seller.” It is written for the man-in- 
the-street and to him it makes its 
appeal. Renan too stands before the 
same tribunal. If by his fair yet 
pitiless analysis a profound scholar 
like Pére Lagrange has presented in 
popular fashion the reason for a con- 
demnation of such books—reasons 
common to the impartial scholar and 
the Catholic—he has surely done us 
a service. If in doing so he sends 
many readers back to the sources, 
back to those neglected works of 
genius the four authentic biographies 
of Christ by the men who had known 
and loved Him—he will have made 
the acceptance of such books as the 
“Vie de Jésus” and the “Son of Man” 
impossible in this and future genera- 
tions. 


HWM THT 


“Gunica YJnconsutilis 


“Now the coat was without seam, 
woven from the top throughout.” 


By Epwin Essex, O.P. 


HAT flawless garment thou didst weave— 
Fond mother’s whim !—for thy grown Son, 
Is but an image we receive 
Of what God first in thee had done. 


For thou wert woven by His hand 
Throughout, beyond all seam and tear, 
Lovingly fashioned, strand on strand, 
The living vesture Christ should wear! 





Darkness to Light 


THE NEGRO CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN CATHOLICS 


opay the Negro challenges 

the thought of both Church 

and State. He is with us 

to stay. It is essential, 
therefore, that our relation with him 
be as harmonious as possible and to 
his interest as well as to our own. 
Doubtless the problem he presents is 
better handled, first, at the white end 
— our superior position entailing 
obligations of restraint, toleration, 
aid and charity toward the colored 
which are not always well met. But 
clearly these duties are more easily, 
readily and certainly exercised ac- 
cordingly as the race improves; and 
nothing can draw it up more effec- 
tively than the golden chain of 
Christian truth. 

A fulfillment of the earnest desire 
of the Church that this people be 
evangelized would largely dispel the 
fear and worry of the State over a 
seeming menace in black numbers. 
To make the Negro more Christian 
would be to render him more accept- 
able to his white fellowmen and raise 
him to a dignity and worth beyond 
many, if not most, of the disqualifi- 
cations which Afro-America at pres- 
ent suffers. 

Too long the shadow of religion 
has been the Negro’s, and not the 
substance. Even the shadow has 
been helpful and healing; but our 
colored people are decidedly entitled 
to better. Since the Civil War, they 
have had to depend, by the large, on 
their own race for spiritual inspira- 
tion: which meant the almost impos- 
sible task of raising themselves by 
their own feeble efforts. 

That they have done much for 
themselves under the circumstances 
and that the colored ministry today 
enjoys a measure of worth, are high 
points in Negro favor. They have 
proven their aptitude for the truths 
of Faith over and over again, and 
their right to the Faith. Up through 
unspeakable difficulties, thousands of 
Negro souls have struggled to a re- 
markable Christian bloom ; with many 
of those hardships and handicaps re- 
moved by evangelical zeal, might we 
not hope for millions? 

The white hand of Christ was ex- 
tended to these dusky folk when, so 
long ago, they were forced on 


By Epwarp F. Murpny, S.S.J. 


American shores. Peter Claver and 
his brothers in religion poured the 
oil and wine of Christianity into the 
stranger’s wounds, and began a reign 
of religious interest in African slave- 
conditions. Catholic France gave the 
famous Code Noir to her sons in 
Louisiana, in which she insisted on 
a humane treatment of the blacks and 
ample provision for their spiritual 
needs: stimulating England, it ap- 
pears, to instruct her colonial gover- 
nors to encourage the spread of 
Christianity among the Negroes of 
the New World. 

Thus Catholics and Protestants 
were alike enlisted, quite early in the 
history of Afro-America, in one of 
the kindest and justest of causes; 
and it really looked as if the physical 
bondage of the race would, by Provi- 
dence, mean their ghostly freedom. 
Despite the grimness of the system, 
the shackles of slaves were turning 
to gold; their chains were drawing 
them upward; the loss of their na- 
tive country and liberty was the gain 
of the Promised Land and “the free- 
dom wherewith Christ hath made us 
free.” 


p THEIR darkest hour, their im- 
agination was alive with Scrip- 
tural flames. Then they sang their 
spirituals in which they tore their 
hearts from an unworthy earth and 
gave it undivided to God. 

Apparently they were more sin- 
cerely and intensely religious in those 
sombre days than they have ever been 
since; so much so, that Herbert 
Cardinal Vaughan saw a _ perfect 
exemplification of Heaven’s design 
in American slavery. To use his own 
words, “The branch torn away from 
the parent stem in Africa was car- 
ried to America, carried away by 
divine permission in order that it 
might be engrafted upon the Tree of 
the Cross.” He saw this branch 
being borne back on the wings of 
Faith and Charity. 

Likely the Cardinal’s dream would 
be nearer to realization by now, only 
that the spiritual concern of the 
whites for the colored in ante- 
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bellum days was sadly discontinued 
after Lincoln put his pen to paper. 
As already noted, Negroes were left 
to shift for themselves, spiritually as 
well as otherwise, except for the 
bungling help which the North gave 
them; and what with the preoccupa- 
tion of a new estate and the diffi- 
culties of wresting a living from a 
hostile situation, demanding most of 
their care and energy, their religion 
declined, or degenerated into emo- 
tional excess. 

Formerly they could look up at 
intervals to the stars for solace; now 
they had to hold their nose the more 
to the grindstone. Or, on the other 
hand, dazzled by the vision of a pos- 
sible heaven on earth, which freedom 
suggested, they became temporarily 
blind to the city beyond the skies. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact is 
that almost half the Negroes in the 
United States today have no church 
of affiliation whatever ; and this num- 
ber is as great as the total of the 
colored population at the time of the 
Civil War, for the race has doubled 
itself since then. 

As for the nominally Christianized 
portion, less than three hundred 
thousand are Catholic; notwithstand- 
ing that our Church was the first to 
discover the Negro soul in America 
and to set an example of solicitude 
for it. 

It is helpful as an indication of 
what may or must yet be done for 
our colored, briefly to review what 
the churches have already tried to do. 


spite the Revolution, the Episco- 
palian Church was regent in 
the Colonies; and in Virginia, where 
slavery first entered the land over 
a century and a half prior to the 
Boston Tea Party, it was practically 
the only religious influence. It fol- 
lowed the example of Louisiana and 
shared the bread of truth with 
Negroes. Nearly all its bishops sup- 
ported and emphasized the work of 
Christianizing slaves. But the ex- 
treme dignity of the Church of Eng- 
land was lacking in appeal to the 
Negro nature; and on the eve of the 
Civil War, Episcopalianism numbered 
hardly more than fifty thousand 
colored members. 
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The Baptist Church, established in 
America by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, was much more suc- 
cessful among the colored. Prudently, 
it ordained preachers from their own 
race for them and thus connected 
with the powerful impulses of racial 
initiative. As early as the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, 
these Negro ministers, under white 
protection and supervision, were 
laboring for the honor of the Baptist 
Church and the salvation of their 
people, and spread the tidings afar in 
the Southland. 


N INDICATION of remarkable 
FA growth shines from the fact that, 
while in 1806, the Baptist Church 
in South Carolina had only 3,500 
Negro members, by 1816 it could 
boast 40,000. And today the record is 
a membership of about two and a 
half million, with churches to the 
number of twenty thousand, and a 
property valuation of more than 
forty million dollars. 

Successful to a degree, too, were 
the Presbyterians, who, with their 
frank anti-slavery doctrine from the 
very start, warmed and drew the 
Negro heart. They sent not only 
missionaries among Negroes, but 
also a special supervisor for the 
apostolate ; and they formulated reso- 
lutions to assure progress. 

But Methodism was the most mag- 
netic of all. Its revivals afforded an 
outlet for the stuffed African bosom 
and meant a great emotional relief. 
Black and white alike crowded the 
mission-chapels and wept together 
for their sins, brothers in penance; 
still, even in the ecstacy of turning to 
God, color was not generally forgot- 
ten, and the blacks more often than 
not had to be saved through the win- 
dows. So well sown were Mr. 
Wesley’s seeds in Afro-America, 
however, though in 1786 Negro 
Methodism numbered less than two 
thousand, in 1797 it totalled over 
twelve; and by the time of the Civil 
War, two hundred and seven. 

It is stimulating to know that 
white Methodists early set aside a 
sum of almost two million dollars to 
support reapers of the colored har- 
vest, and that in 1860 there were 
three hundred and _ twenty-seven 
white Southern missionaries devoted 
exclusively to delivering the Gospel 
to the slaves: a noble record of 
which Methodism has reason to be 
proud. Besides, this Church braved 
the misunderstanding of the South 


by openly condemning slavery over 
fifty years before it was abolished. 
Herbert Cardinal Vaughan, the 
illustrious friend of the American 
Negro, greatly admired the zeal of 
Methodists, and is reported to have 
sighed, “Why cannot we have cate- 
chists or Brothers like the Methodist 
preachers ?” 

The Catholic Church in colonial 
times was confined to Maryland and 
Louisiana. That her power over 
Negroes should have been greatly 
surpassed by Protestantism was but 
natural; for slaves, as a rule, fol- 
lowed the religion of their masters, 
when they followed any. But it is 
much unwarranted to hold that the 
Catholic contribution to their Chris- 
tianization in our country was negli- 
gible. There is no doubt that the 
work of French and Spanish mis- 
sionaries did not a little to influence 
the religious education of Negroes 
throughout the Colonies; and the 
Spirit with which Catholics attended 
to the soul-needs of their slaves, 
allowing them as a matter of course 
to accompany them to church and 
personally instructing them in the 
catechism, was a bright and effectual 
example. 

Even severe critics of the Church 
must admit that in the West Indies 
and South America she was a prime 
opponent of slavery long before the 
system became a vital American 
issue, and that the code of treatment 
of slaves, inspired by her teaching 
and traditions, was the most humane 
that had ever been devised before the 
Emancipation Proclamation. What 
she meant to Negroes where her au- 
thority prevailed is suggested by the 
fact that, in St. Dominique, positive 
cruelty toward the blacks obtained 
only after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, about 1766. Like the Method- 
ists, but considerably long before 
them, the-sons of St. Ignatius had 
bearded slave-owners without fear, 
and thrown their protective mantle 
around the cringing Negro. 

Despite the handicaps of slender 
means, few priests, an intensely 
Protestant atmosphere, penal laws 
existing against Catholics in some 
sections, and adverse _ sentiment 
everywhere in our young land, prog- 
ress in evangelization was yet made. 
As early as 1829, there were Catho- 
lic schools for colored children in 
Washington and _ Baltimore. A 
sisterhood for the race was founded 
a century ago in the latter city, and 
it soon established a motherhouse in 


New Orleans. There is no way of 
telling how many Negro souls were 
won by the Church in the United 
States in ante-bellum days; but we 
like to feel that, if she had had a 
larger field of operation, she would 
have gained vastly more. One won- 
ders. She has had the broadest of 
opportunities since 1863; and much 
as we blush to have to admit it, her 
children have not yet fully risen to 
the occasion. 

The most tragic result of the 
Civil War was the estrangement of 
the Southern white man and the 
Negro. Solitary, like a vine torn 
from its trellis, the race lay—its free- 
dom, for the time being, a farce. It 
has been said that, if the old bond of 
union between white and black could 
have continued, the Southern 
churches would have evangelized 
every Negro below the Mason-Dixie 
Line by now; and this seems well 
borne out by the record of conver- 
sions, already noted, which the 
denominations made before the war. 

But through the break between 
Negroes and white Protestants, the 
Catholic Church for the last forty- 
five years has had a real chance to 
enter and turn a tragedy into a 
blessing. Jefferson Davis himself, 
the president of the Confederacy, 
admitted the possibility to Cardinal 
Vaughan, and even expressed the 
opinion that Catholicism could do 
greater things for the Negroes than 
the sects, inasmuch as Methodists and 
Baptists ‘had already effected much 
mischief among them with emotion- 
alism. The pity was that the readi- 
ness of the Church for the advantage 
was slight. One has but to scan the 
social history of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century in its relation 
to religion in America, to realize 
Catholic embarrassments as to an 
intensive missionary program. 


ET things were done. Enough 

to stir Catholics with a con- 
viction that greater things can and, 
under the increasingly favorable 
conditions which have since obtained, 
will be done. It took a zealous 
Englishman — Herbert Cardinal 
Vaughan — to light the way to 
achievement. He traveled through 
our land, studied the field, and in due 
time sent across the sea the first mis- 
sionaries from his own college at Mill 
Hill, England. In Baltimore, they 
began their labor, not long after the 
Civil War; and now, as a result of 
the vision of an English apostle and 
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its translation into human activity, we 
Catholics have the joy of realizing 
that our Church is at least not un- 
known among Negroes in any of the 
Southern States. 


uR pride in the matter must 

begin and end there, until we 
have moved ourselves to the efforts 
of which we are capable and which 
Providence evidently expects. It is 
not the little success of yesterday 
that fulfills the demand of Heaven to- 
day. Success should be a stimulant, 
not a soporific; and, indeed, to let 
ourselves be intoxicated by the 
spoonful of it which we have had in 
the matter of Negro evangelization 
would be nothing short of absurd. 

There is big business to be entered 
upon for Christ. We have the ma- 
chinery — St. Joseph’s Society de- 
voted exclusively to the Negro from 
the day Cardinal Vaughan sent his 
first missionaries to these shores 
until now; a society steeped in the 
wisdom of experience with the race 
and quite capable, with men and 
means, of winning great numbers to 
Catholic truth. 

And besides the Josephite Fathers, 
there are several other excellent 
agencies that have done much for 
the colored, and stand ready to do 


more. Our great need is a widespread 
interest among Catholic laymen in the 
idea of sharing the Gospel with our 
dark-skinned brothers; for it is the 
white laity that must furnish the 
financial backing for the enterprise 
and from whom missionaries must be 
recruited. It will be decades before 
Afro-America will be in a position 
to supply an adequate native clergy; 
decades, too, before she will be out of 
the bog of poverty sufficiently to do 
much church-building by herself. 
Every white Catholic can make 
himself feel that, in some measure, 
he is responsible for his unfortunate 
brother’s spiritual welfare. “The 
tree that does not bring forth good 
fruit shall be cut down and cast into 
the fire’—and what fruit is more ac- 
ceptable to Heaven than souls? 
“Going forth, teach all nations” — 
and when the final command of the 
Lord’s cannot be fulfilled in person, 
every individual can satisfy it in 
spirit and practice by abetting the 
missionaries with interest and prayer 
and by helping to put material neces- 
sities in their hands. Parents could 
inestimably help by dropping a seed 
of suggestion into a worthy young 
son’s mind and heart, which conceiv- 
ably might blossom into a vocation. 
All this is rendered not only easy 
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but extremely attractive by a reflec- 
tion that to help the work of Negro 
evangelization is not only a religious 
but also a patriotic service. Doubt- 
less Thaddeus Kosciusko, the Catho- 
lic Pole, so valuable to our country 
in Revolutionary days, thought so, 
when he instructed Thomas Jefferson 
to apply his estate completely to 
colored welfare. And Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, the Catholic signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
must have been of similar mind when 
he devoted his time as president of 
the American Colonization Society 
to the concerns of the race. It be- 
hooves us to follow their tradition 
and, in the shadow of our Church 
and under the flag of our country, 
extend a hearty hand to “our brother 
in black.” 


ny solution of the Negro prob- 

lem other than religion is apt 
to be perilous and unjust. What 
the race needs above all things is its 
God; and only when He is given to 
them shall they and we find all the 
things which are necessary to an 
agreeable interracial adjustment 
added. To help the colored to 
Christianity is to join forces with 
both a Lincoln and a Claver. It is to 
turn darkness into light. 


Responsibilities of Citizenship 


AND THE STRUCTURE OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


E toleration of corruption in 

public life and the placid 

acceptance by the American 

public of what is sometimes 
termed honest graft by public 
servants, argues a warped moral 
sense upon the part of too many 
citizens. 

Legally and morally he who toier- 
ates crime or shields the criminal is 
equally responsible. Easy tolerance 
on the part of the public of dis- 
honesty in its public officials, of in- 
efficiency, and waste because all this 
is part of the political game indicates 
a weakening of the moral stamina of 
which this country was once so 
proud, 

Running the nation’s affairs is not 
a game any more than running a 
chain of stores or building automo- 
biles is a game. It is a business and 


By A. J. REILLY 


requires the same qualities of honesty 
and efficiency required in the success- 
ful operation of any business. Busi- 
ness managers are quick to drop 
from their staff the careless, indif- 
ferent, untrustworthy employee. 

The voters are the business man- 
agers of this nation and if they keep 
in their employ officers whose record 
is uncertain, who are disloyal to 
their pledges, who condone waste of 
public funds or public resources, in 
brief, who have not ordinary business 
honesty, it is the voters who are re- 
sponsible, the voters who should be 
condemned for shifting their re- 
sponsibility. 

The present is undoubtedly the ac- 
ceptable time for every voter to take 


stock of his personal responsibilities 
for good government and the manner 
in which he has been acquitting them. 
One person of intelligence, the dic- 
tator, is all that is necessary to de- 
velop a successful autocracy. Yet 
how few history reveals. But a suc- 
cessful democracy demands the ex- 
ercise of intelligence on the part of 
the entire people. 


F AUTOCRACIES have failed 
through lack of adequate intelli- 
gence on the part of one; we realize 
the difficult task before the American 
people of making our experiment in 
democracy a success when intelligent 
interest in public affairs is demanded 
of the masses of people. 
There is a single test by which even 
the busiest of our citizens can deter- 
mine the fitness of the would be 
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office holder for the office he seeks. 
Is he (or she) honest, not alone in 
the letter but in the spirit? It is not 
sufficient that he actually does not 
appropriate public funds. He must 
be honest in spirit, absolutely and 
undeviatingly loyal to his personal 
pledges to his electorate. For by 
far the greater part of the dishonesty 
in politics comes from the lightly 
breaking of pre-election pledges. 


N PRIVATE business one who sells 
L an article through misrepresen- 
tation is often liable for damages. 
Private enterprise has long since 
discovered that honesty is unques- 
tionably the best policy and brings 
the largest profits. The voter must 
teach the politician and office holder 
the same lesson that buyers have long 
since taught the business man. The 
unreliable dealer soon faces failure. 

The unstable office holder promis- 
ing one thing and performing an- 
other, or indulging in petty graft on 
the theory that public funds or public 
property exists for his personal 
benefit should be taught that such 
conduct brings but one thing, com- 
plete ostracism from public life. 

To effect this the voter is required 
to give a little more thought to his 
ballot on election day. He must 
select his candidates carefully from 
all parties for, unfortunately, no 
single political party has a monopoly 
on all the evils of public life. He 
must, in other words, split his ticket. 
And no more salutory lesson can be 
given to the office holder or the 
office seeker than that conveyed by 
these split tickets. 

In doing this the rank and file of 
the voters will be but following the 
example set by leaders of both major 
political parties during the past 
months. Nor need the difficulty of 
voting a split ticket cause the voter 
the least apprehension, nor induce 
him to avoid his obvious responsibility 
of ridding public life of dishonesty 
and corruption. There is but one 
caution. His marks on the ballot 
must be placed only in the space be- 
side the name of the candidate for 
whom he wishes to vote. Spaces at 
the head of party columns or beside 
party emblems must be left vacant. 

To bring politics to at least the 
level of other business in honesty and 
efficiency is the intelligent voter’s 
object, and to attain that end he 
should study to select candidates for 
public positions whose record for 
loyalty to pre-election pledges and 


for integrity in their conduct of 
business, both public and private, can 
bear closest scrutiny. Disloyalty to 
the party in which he is enrolled 
which in past times ranked with 
cheating at cards is passed over more 
lightly today. 

John W. Davis, Democratic nomi- 
nee for President in 1924, is quoted 
as having replied to a British query 
as to the principal differences between 
the Republican and Democratic 
parties, that it consisted mainly in a 
difference of about seven million 
votes. There is so close a similarity 
in the principles of the two major 
parties today that party success or 
failure means little. It becomes 
more and more a question of the 


personal fitness of candidates. 


Willingness on the part of a candi- 
date to state clearly his position upon 
vital questions and his reputation for 
standing squarely upon his own state- 
ments are invaluable assets from the 
point of view of the voter. Breaking 
of pre-election pledges should be 
ranked with tampering with public 
funds and punished by political an- 
nihilation. 

By this means office holders and 
office seekers will soon arrive at the 
conclusion that honesty is undoubt- 
edly the best policy. 

2 Oa oe 


STRUCTURE OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT 


N UNDERSTANDING of the 

structure of our government 

is more or less essential to 

intelligent participation in 
civic affairs. Ours is a decentralized 
Federal Republic, that is to say a 
Republic formed by the union of 
several republics. Its powers are 
divided among local governments 
(State, county, town) whose govern- 
ments are also republican in form 
and each of which has a certain 
amount of independence. 

It is more than a league. “It is a 
state made by a union, not merely a 
union made by states. It is a banded 
state, not merely a band of states.” 
The states existed before the Federal 
Government and voluntarily came 
together under its central rule to 
“form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common de- 
fense, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

In order to attain these ends it 
was necessary for the individual 


states to surrender certain rights to 
the central authority, as it was like- 
wise necessary for the Federal 
Government to allow the states to 
manage their own affairs in so far as 
was compatible with the ends for 
which the union was established. 

It is not a far fetched comparison 
to say that the relationship of the 
Federal Government to the State 
Government is not unlike the relation- 
ship between the church and the 
state as it exists in this country. Each 
is supreme in its own domain. Thus 
the Federal Government only has the 
power to declare war, regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries and 
among the different states, make laws 
governing naturalization and the like. 

The state, on the other hand, has 
the right to take private property for 
state use, establish qualifications for 
voters, make laws governing the in- 
corporation of cities and villages and 
various other things too numerous to 
mention. The laws of the nation are 
supreme in all things within the 
realm of the Federal Government; 
the laws of the state supreme in its 
domain. But both derive their 
power from the same source, the 
people. Both are agents of the same 
supreme power, the people. 

This is not a theory but actual fact. 
If, however, the people refuse to ex- 
ert their power intelligently and con- 
scientiously, if they shun their 
responsibilities as rulers ; the same fate 
is bound to overtake them as has 
overtaken indifferent rulers from the 
dawn of history. Having left their 
country the prey to unscrupulous 
usurpers, they are soon overcome and 
dethroned by these same usurpers, 
grown rich and powerful. 


There is an old saying that “charity: | 
begins at home” ; but this is no reason 
it should not go abroad. A man 
should live with the world as a citi- 
zen of the world; he may have a 
preference for the particular quarter 
or square, or even alley, in which he 
lives, but he should have a generous 
feeling for the welfare of the whole. 
—CuMBERLAND. 


It is possible that I may be in want 
of bread, but of honor—never; and 
I think there is something splendid 
and noble in the poverty of the man 
who has never prostituted his intel- 
lect to power nor his soul to mis- 
fortune.—Ugo Fosco1o, 





C6he Son and the “Mother 


“SHE 


“I preferred her before kingdoms 
and thrones and esteemed riches as 
nothing in comparison of her.” (Wis. 


7 8.) 


HE love of Jesus for His 

Mother is burning wonder 

that moves us to approach 

in order to study it; it is a 
sacred mystery that makes us desire 
a clearer revelation. It is holy 
ground indeed, and our earthbound 
minds are unable to enter within nor 
can our weak eyes look upon the 
glory that surrounds it. Yet, if we 
kneel in the darkness of Calvary, we 
are Close to the heart of the mystery, 
we are in the center of the sacred 
enclosure; there even the eyes of the 
blind are opened and can gaze stead- 
fastly upon “this great sight.” 

It is there that the love of Jesus 
speaks in its clearest tones and utters 
its fullest expressions; there is 
spoken the complete, the full and final 
word of Love. There the Son of 
God died for love of man and there 
we must look if we wish to know 
more about His love for His Mother. 
We must surely see there a love for 
her that surpasses His love for the 
whole human family. At that mo- 
ment He must surely love her more 
than all else. This is made clear by 
a story from Holy Scripture. 

Assuerus, a powerful monarch who 
reigned from India to Ethiopia over 
a hundred and twenty-seven prov- 
inces, sent out letters commanding the 
destruction of all the Jews within his 
vast domain. Esther, his queen, her- 
self a Jewess, went in to plead for 
the life of her people. At first she 
saw in his burning eyes only the 
wrath of his heart against a people 
whom he was led to believe were 
plotting against him. But when the 
queen paled and fell down in a faint, 
he leapt from his throne, in haste and 
in fear, and holding her up in his 
arms until she came to herself, he 
caressed her with these words: “What 
is the matter, Esther? I am thy 
brother, fear not. Thou shalt not 
die: for this law is not made for thee 
but for all others.” He made her 
understand that she was not origi- 
nally included in the decree. Could 
he have expressed his love better? 


IS THE MOST BLISSFUL SIGHT” 
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In effect, he says that he could calmly 
and coldly watch a great people go 
down to destruction but he never 
even thought of her as included 
among them. He now gives her a 
tender assurance that such is the case 
and he further proves his love when 
at her request he cancels the edict 
against her people. 

If. such is human love, what shall 
we say of the infinitely greater and 
holier love of Jesus for His Mother. 
It must be of such a nature that it 
is sharply and emphatically distin- 
guished from the love He has for all 
other creatures. His love for her 
must be such that even if the whole 
human race were to perish, He would 
have continued to love her, He would 
be ready to suffer and die for her 
alone. She was first in His mind 
from all eternity. He left a kingdom 
and a throne to come to her and 
esteemed all else as nothing in com- 
parison with her. He gave himself 
to her and in such wise that He lived 
of her life, and gave her a love that 
He could give to no other—the love 
of a God-Man for His chosen 
Mother. 

Heart to heart they were in the be- 
ginning and that seal of love was 
unbroken to the end. And on that 
day when the mystery of Eternal 
Love was revealed to the world, when 
Incarnate Love died on the Cross for 
all men, He died principally for His 
Mother. Not only did He die with 
the same year old love for her in His 
Heart, but it may even be said that 
He died because she wished it. Time 
was when the matter was wholly in 
her hands. She was asked to become 
His Mother and told that this would 
be His Death—painful and shameful 
and desolate. Torn by her own feel- 
ings for us and her Son-to-be, she 
gave her generous consent. She 
doomed her Beloved to die; she 
brought into the world a Victim and 
He obediently came and lovingly 
went to do her will. 


* * * * * 


“My perfect one is but one.” 
(Cant. 6:8.) 
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iz us approach nearer to “this 
great sight,” this Heart that 
burns with such love for His Mother 
and is not consumed. Out of the 
infinite treasures of grace merited by 
His Sufferings, there must be some 
jewels that are exclusively hers. 
When Jesus wept at the tomb of 
Lazarus, some of the Jews said: 
“Behold how He loved him.” Others, 
more critical, said: “Could not He 
Who opened the eyes of the man born 
blind have caused that this man 
should not die?” It was a question 
that cast doubt on the genuineness of 
His love for Lazarus and the sincerity 
of His grief. He gave a great gift to 
a total stranger and refused a less to 
a close friend. But Jesus worked a 
greater miracle and raised His friend 
from the dead. All of which makes 
us believe that He Who by His Pas- 
sion “brought gifts to all men,” gifts 
of exalted holiness to many, Who 
even sanctified John the Baptist in his 
mother’s womb—He certainly would 
bestow on His Mother graces that 
she alone could claim as her own. 
He would not leave open to doubt 
the fact that He loved her above and 
beyond all others and that He would 
do for her what He would not do 
for anyone else. And so she is 
blessed among all women and she 
alone is greeted by a messenger from 
Heaven as “full of grace.” 

Every gift and grace and virtue 
that a mere creature can receive 
adorned the soul of Mary. It will 
delight all her true children to 
enumerate the particular and most 
precious graces which the Church and 
Sacred Theology ascribe to her alone. 
Twelve in number, they form the 
starry crown of this Queen who is 
clothed in Justice and stands upon 
the highest pinnacle of created holi- 
ness. They are: (1) Her Immacu- 
late Conception. (2) Her exemption 
from concupiscence. (3) Her con- 
firmation in grace. (4) Her entire 
fidelity to grace. (5) Her Divine 
Maternity. (6) The miraculous birth 
of her Son. (7) Her perpetual Vir- 
ginity. (8) Her holy death. (9) 
The incorruptibility of her body. 
(10) Her Assumption into Heaven. 
(11) Her coronation as Queen of 
Heaven and Earth. (12) Her ap- 
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pointment as Dispensatrix of all 
grace. What a beautiful diadem! 
What tongue can speak of its mag- 
nificence! 

Now all grace is merited by the 
painful Passion, the shameful death 
of Jesus Christ. Without the shed- 
ding of His Blood no sin is remitted, 
no grace is given. If, using Scriptural 
language, we consider the Precious 
Blood as the Price of all grace, how 
dearly He paid for the exalted graces 
and matchless privileges with which 
He beautified the soul of His Mother. 
He suffered for her as He suffered 
for no one else; He gave her graces 
and gifts that no other can claim be- 
cause He loved her more, infinitely 
more than all those who will share 
in the fruits of His Passion. The 
first fruits, the most precious of all 
are for her, “chosen out of thou- 
sands.” 


* * * * * 


“Tf a man should give all the sub- 
stance of his house for love, he shall 
despise it as nothing.” (Cant. 8:7.) 


oR have we penetrated far into 
the mystery of the love of 
Jesus for His Mother. Tradition 
tells us that Mary on the eve of His 
Death was nearly fifty years old. 
From the beginning she was Immacu- 
late, she grew in grace, she was raised 
to the incomparable dignity of Mother 
of God, she remained a spotless 
Virgin — what mind can enumerate 
the countless graces of those years? 
She possessed and enjoyed all these 
before the Price of these heavenly 
treasures had been paid, before the 
Precious Blood had begun to flow, 
before the Victim had been offered. 
What does this mean except that 
Jesus in the very giving of these 
graces obligated Himself to die. If 
there were no other reason, He would 
have died for her that the rich orna- 
ments of grace that He had given her 
might adorn her soul forever. Drop 
by drop His Blood trickled down 
from the thorny Crown and gushed 
from gaping wounds; pain wracked 
every member of His Blessed Body; 
His Heart was full to bursting; the 
thirst was agonizing, the taunts of 
His enemies most blasphemous, but 
through it all, He gazed down with 
complacency upon the most pure soul 
of His Mother. “TI will pay thee my 
vows which my lips have uttered and 
my mouth hath spoken when I was 
in trouble.” (Ps. 65:13.) 
What though He suffered, He 


could look at her and say: “Thou 
art all fair, O my love, and there is 
not a spot in thee.” Was there not a 
vast comfort for Him, an incentive 
to suffer when He regarded this 
masterpiece of His redeeming Love? 
Men could now spend on Him their 
ingratitude, turn deaf to his appeal- 
ing voice, blind themselves to the 
Salvation He offered and trample 
upon His Blood, because now He 
could rest His eyes on her and say: 
“My perfect one is but one.” We 
may well believe that the only drop 
of consolation for Him in the bitter 
sufferings of His Passion was found 
in the sinless perfection of His 
Mother. In ages to come poets, 
painters, sculptors and orators would 
labor to express their ideal of Mary 
by means of their art in measured 
words, in glowing colors, in life-like 
stone, in burning phrases but they 
would fall far short of her perfection. 
Only Eternal Wisdom could conceive 
the perfect creature that Mary was to 
be and by the labors and sufferings of 
His Passion He made her the com- 
plete embodiment of His idea. His 
joy was such as only a God-Man can 
experience in contemplating the per- 
fection of His work. 

'This joy is admirably set forth in 
the Revelations He made to Dame 
Juliana of Norwich. To her He had 
revealed the pains of His Passion and 
now He began to show “the manifold 
joys that follow the Passion of 
Christ.” “With a glad cheer our 
Lord looked unto His Side and be- 
held rejoicing. With His sweet 
looking He led forth the understand- 
ing of creature by the same wound 
into His Side within. And then He 
showed a fair delectable place, large 
enough for all mankind that shall be 
saved to rest in peace and in love. 
And therewith He brought to mind 
His dearworthy Blood and precious 
water which He let pour all out for 
love. And with the sweet beholding 
He showed His blissful Heart even 
cloven in two. 

“. . . And with this our good Lord 
said full blissfully: ‘Lo, how that I 
loved three,’ as if He had said: ‘My 
darling, behold and see thy Lord, Thy 
God that is thy Maker and thine end- 
less joy, see what pleasure and bliss 
I have in thy salvation; and for My 
love rejoice now with Me.’ This 
showed our Lord for to make us glad 
and merry. Then with the same look 
of mirth and joy our good Lord 
looked from the Cross down on the 
right side where our Larly stood in 


the time of His Passion and said: 
‘Will thou see her? And in this 
sweet word it was as if He had said: 
‘I know well that thou wouldst see 
My blessed Mother! for, after My- 
self, she is the highest joy that I 
might show thee and most pleasure 
and glory to Me; and most she is 
desired to be seen of my blessed 
creatures.’ And for the high, marvel- 
ous, singular love that He hath to this 
sweet Maiden, His Blessed Mother, 
our Lady St. Mary, He showed her 
highly rejoicing as if she heard these 
sweet words: “Wilt thou see how I 
love her that thou mightest joy with 
Me in the love that I have in her and 
she in Me.’ 

“. . . And in that word Jesus 
showed me ghostly sight of her: just 
as I had seen her before little and 
simple, so He showed her then, high 
and noble and glorious and pleasing 
to Him alone above all creatures. 


And He willeth that it be known; 


that so all those that delight in Him 
shall delight in her and in the pleasure 
that He hath in her and she in Him. 
And, to more understanding, He 
showed this example: As if a man 
love a creature singularly above all 
creatures, he will make all creatures 
to love and to like that creature that 
He loveth so greatly.” 


Hus did Jesus reveal to a chosen 

soul how ardently He loved His 
Mother, how joyfully He died for 
her, how delighted He is to contem- 
plate the beauty and holiness wrought 
in her soul by His Precious Blood. 
And does it not give a new and deeper 
meaning to His words: “Son, behold 
Thy Mother.” They are words that 
breathe a Divine satisfaction in a 
perfected work. They take us back 
to the beginning when “God saw all 
the things that He had made and they 
were very good.” So Jesus looked 
on Mary, the masterpiece of His re- 
deeming Love and called the whole 
world to come and admire His handi- 
work. It is only when we have 
looked and admired that we are able 
to appreciate the greatness of His 
Love in giving her to us as our 
Mother. “Wilt thou see in her how 
thou art loved?” He asked Dame 
Juliana. “For thy love I made her 
so high, so noble and so worthy; and 
this pleaseth Me and so will I that it 
doth thee.” “For after Himself,” 
adds the holy recluse, “she is the 
most blissful sight.” 
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DOUBTFUL AND FORBIDDEN BOOKS 


(1) Would you please tell me about the book entitled ——? 
I am doubtful as to its character—M. R., St. Louis, Mo. 

(2) Are the following books forbidden: The Scarlet Let- 
ter, by Hawthorne ; Les Miserables, by Hugo, and The Three 
Musketeers, by Dumas. (3) Is it forbidden for Catholic 
girls to join the Y. W. C. A.?—D. J., Newark, N. J. 


(1) We do not know about the book. In case of doubt 
better leave it alone until you can learn from some trust- 
worthy source that it is safe. 

(2) Les Miserables and The Three Musketeers are on the 
Index. 

(3) They may join but must not participate in the re- 
ligious services. It would be better to look around for Catho- 
lic clubs before joining the Y. W. C. A., because the latter is 
fundamentally a religious organization. 


THE EUCHARISTIC FAST 


On Sunday morning about 1 o’clock I accidentally swal- 
lowed a mouthful of water, the very morning I intended to 
receive Holy Communion with the Holy Name Society. 
Could I have gone to confession before Mass and received 
permission to go to Holy Communion?—J. J. G., Jersry 
City, N. J 


The Eucharistic Fast prescribes that nothing of food or 
drink shall be taken after 12 o’clock midnight in preparation 
for the reception of Holy Communion. Whether anything 
is taken accidentally or intentionally makes no difference—the 
fast is broken. Consequently the confessor cannot make one 
non-fasting who has accidentally swallowed a mouthful of 
water after midnight. It is not a question of being in sin, 
but of lacking that bodily condition which is demanded. If 
it were a case of allowing a drop or so of water to trickle 
down the throat, one might have good cause to doubt whether 
or not the fast was broken—a doubt which the confessor 
could easily settle. 


THE REASON OF FAST AND ABSTINENCE: 
SPECIAL DISPENSATION 


(1) I was asked by a Protestant what was the meaning of 
the three fast days we had last week. I mean the Ember 
Days. 1 regret that I wae unable to answer, and promised 
when I would get the correct answer I would let my friend 
know. She said that she would not abstain from meat if 
she did not know what the abstinence is for—L. M. M., New 
York, N. Y. 


(2) When you say that working people and their families 
are exempted from fasting and abstinence except on all 
Fridays, the Ember Days of Holy Week, and the vigil of 
Christmas, does the rule include office workers and school 
teachers? Is this rule restricted to the diocese which has 
passed on it favorably, or is it a general Church rule? If 
the exemption is not general, what rules have the diocese of 
Brooklyn?—M. H., New York, N. Y. 


(1) The Ember Days, which occur every three months 
are days of fast and abstinence. The Church commands the 
observance of these days in order to exercise the faithful 
in the practice of self-denial and penance for their sins. 
Christ Our Lord said most solemnly, and on more than one 
occasion: “Unless you do penance you shall all likewise 
perish.” But He did not specify when or how penance was 
to be performed. He left that to the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors to do. From Apostolic times it was customary to 
fast on certain days of the year, which custom is perpetu- 
ated in the observance of the Ember Days. The Church 
specifies the times when the faithful are to practice penance 
by denying themselves the pleasures of taste so as to make 
atonement to God for their sins. If the Church did not 
determine when the faithful were to do penance it is to be 
feared that most would never do any penance at all. This 
same reason also explains the fast of Lent and the Friday 
abstinence from flesh meat. 

(2) The general rule regarding working people is some- 
what difficult to apply in individual cases. Formerly it was 
used almost exclusively of those who were employed in 
manual labor, but today the term “working people” is given 
a wider application. Generally it can be said that those who 
are engaged in labor, either manual or intellectual, which is 
difficult and exercised for many continuous hours, are ex- 
cused from the obligation of fast and abstinence in those 
cases in which the Church says that they are excused. The 
lack of uniformity in interpreting this clause is due, no 
doubt, to the difference of interpretation. In cases of doubt 
as to one’s status it is better to consult the confessor. The 
exception regarding “working people” and their families is 
general throughout the country, by virtue of an Apostolic 
indult granted to the Bishops of the United States. 


PERSONALITIES 


Please let me know the condition in our Church of Mrs. 
(Mackay) Berlin, and the two Vanderbilt sisters since mar- 
riage. —W. S., Kenvit, N. J. 


Sorry, but we are not interested in these persons. 
sides, their private affairs are no business of ours. 


Be- 


THE APOSTLE’S CREED 


What is the origin of the Apostles’ Creed, and why is it 
so called? Would Holy Mass be valid if the Apostles’ Creed 
were substituted for the Nicene Creed?—Junior Class, Im- 
maculate Conception High School, Lop1, N. J. 


The creed, which is called the Apostles’, is certainly 
apostolic in regard to the doctrine contained in it, but it 
is not known with certainty whether or not it is apostolic 
in regard to its authorship. In former times it was popularly 
believed that the Apostles’ Creed was the work of the 
Apostolic band, each Apostle contributing one article of 
faith, before separating to preach the Gospel. But this 
opinion is rejected by modern Catholic scripture scholars 
today. The more common opinion held today is that this 
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creed contains the substance of what the Apostles’ preached, 
together with certain additions of doctrine according as it 
was necessary to insert them to counteract new heresies. 

. Holy Mass would be valid in case the Apostles’ Creed 
were substituted for the Nicene Creed. This is only a rubric. 


USE OF HYPNOTISM 


Does the Church forbid the practice of hypnotism, and is 
it an evil influence of Satan which controls those who prac- 
tice it? Where can I secure a book which treats this subject 
from a Catholic viewpoint?—J. P. A., WiLkes Barre, Pa. 


Hypnotism is the art of producing artificial sleep and 
peculiar phenomena connected with this sleep, by the use of 
suggestion. It is not necessarily an influence of Satan, or 
preternatural agents, but can be induced by natural powers. 
The Church, however, while not forbidding the practice of 
hypnotism entirely, looks upon it as an extraordinary means 
of cure for certain cases of mental disorder. When usual 
remedies have failed hypnotism may be used, provided due 
circumspection and caution are regarded, and no invocation, 
even implicit, with preternatural agents is employed. We 
know of no popular book treating this subject from a Catho- 
lic viewpoint. 


VARIA 


(1) Are there any chapters of the Phi Beta Kappa, Na- 
tional Honor Society, established in Catholic colleges or 
universities? If not, why not? (2) How does the Church 
regard Paschal’s writings? Did he die within the Church? 
(3) Why should children baptized according to the Rite of 
the Orthodox Eastern Church be denied permission to make 
their first Holy Communion in the Roman Catholic Church? 
(4) What steps must be taken before they could receive 
Communion in the Catholic Church? —C. M. S., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

(1) We are not acquainted with the society. 

(2) The Church has not put his writings on the Index, as 
far as we know, but they are not safe reading for those weak 
in the Faith. Paschal was converted to Jansenism, which is 
a heresy condemned by the Church, when twenty-three years 
of age. This heresy made salvation harder than it really is 
by denying human liberty and the sufficiency of divine grace 
for salvation. His life until the end was an assiduous en- 
deavor to promote the tenets of this heresy. While his two 
most valuable works, “The Provincial Letters,” and 
“Thoughts,” are characterized by wit, satire, and eloquence, 
he did great harm to the cause of the true religion in his 
attempt to promote a severer type of Christianity by his 
attacks on the Jesuits and on milder methods of dealing with 
souls. He died a Jansenist, although with perfect sentiments 
of Faith and Contrition, receiving the Viaticum with the 
words: “May God never abandon me!” 

(3) Because the Sacraments of the Church are only for 
those who are true members of the Church. The Orthodox 
Church is in schism. 

(4) Nothing can be done until they are old enough to 
abjure their schism and embrace the Catholic Church, and 
live according to its teachings and practices without hind- 
rance from their parents. In danger of death, however, they 
could receive Viaticum if rightly disposed. 


BOOK ON HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Have you any information about a book entitled “Survey 
of Religion,’ or “The History of Religion,” by Gibbon? I 
should like to get hold of a book of this nature —R. T., C1n- 
CINNATI, OHIO. 


We are not acquainted with the book. Should you desire 
to read up on this subject we recommend “Religion of the 
Primitives,” by Mons. Le Roy, and “Religions Past. and 
Present,” by Prof. Bertram C. A. Windle. Price, $3.00. 
Both these books can be procured through Tue Sien. . 


THE ELEVEN APOSTLES 


In your August issue there appeared a cut of Our Lord 
and His Apostles on page 15. I counted only eleven Apostles. 
Is the picture correct? I always thought that there were 
twelve —M. J. B., Brooktyn, N. Y. 


The cut you refer to represents Our Savior commissioning 
the apostles to go forth and preach His doctrine to the utter- 
most bounds of the earth. It was just before His Ascension 
into Heaven, as you will find by reading St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, chapters 28 and 16 respectively. At that time 
there were only eleven in the band. .Judas had hanged 
himself, and Matthias had not been chosen to fill his place. 
The choice of St. Matthias is narrated in the first chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 


PERSONAL REPLIES 


To M. B.—Your cure lies with yourself. Exercise your 
own will-power. Cease coddling yourself and you will be 
all right. 

To M. C.—As long as the person performs the works 
commanded by precept, that it is all you can expect. No 
one has an obligation to perform works of supererogation, 
as they are called. If, therefore, they are not observed, you 
may not be pleased, but you cannot blame. Don’t worry! 

To C. W.—If the baby was baptized while still alive it is 
saved. But in any case it will not suffer. Such expressions 
as “cursing their mothers in Hell” are false. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


F, W. N., SeattLe, Wasu.; J. F., New York, N. Y.; 
A. A., THieF River Fatits, Minn.; M. F. S., DANBurRy, 
Conn.; A. L. S., Cuicaco, Itt.; E. M. H., Pirrsspuren, 
Pa.; T. B., M. D., Pirtsspurcu, Pa.; V. R. D., ELmuurst, 
N. Y.; M. E. F., Camsripce, Mass.; A Reader, Pirtts- 
BURGH, PA.; Subscriber, Astor1a, L. I.; G. F. B., Pirts- 
BURGH, Pa.; M. R., RicHmMonp Hitt, L. I.; N. M. W., 
Brooktyn, N. Y.; K. C., Mitwauxkeg, Wis.; M. C., 
Newark, N. J.; J. S,. Newark, N. J.; B. W., Nites, On10; 
H. D., Detroit, Micu.; V. E. G., FLusuine, L. I.; W. H. 
H., R. G. F., Brockton, Mass. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


I am indebted to St. Jude for a very great favor that came 
to me very unexpectedly. Six years ago I loaned to a party 
some money, and while the people were honest, they were 
never able to return the loan. I had given up all thought of 
getting it back, and now when I am in difficulty it comes 
back to me. I am constantly praying to St. Jude, and you 
can understand how I feel when my prayers are answered 
” they have been in this case—D. P. McG., PHILapELPuHia, 

A. 

Some time ago my wife made a promise of an offering to 
St. Jude if I received an increase in salary. My salary has 
since been increased. No doubt as a result of my wife’s 
prayer and promise to St. Jude. May God continue to bless 
and guide your wonderful Order.—T. J. O’C., Cuicaco, Itt. 

I received a favor from St. Jude. It was release from 
an unjust debt. I implored the aid of this great saint when 
I thought it was impossible for to overcome this debt... I was 
in doubt about it until some time passed, when through a 
source that I thought impossible I found out that the debt 
was unjust.—J. H., Pirrspurcu, Pa. F 

S. H., Prrtspurcu, Pa.; M. R., Wrnpsor Locks, Conn.; 
M. C., Jersey City, N. J.; R. M. B., Foxcuass, Pa.; A. K., 
New York, N. Y.; A. M. McC., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; W. J., 
Watkins, Minn.; T. K., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; J. T. M,, 
Orance, N. J.; M. M., Jackson Heicuts, N. Y.; B. McN., 
Lowett, Mass.; Sr. M., Mattrmore, Mp.; L. S. L., 
Broox.tyn, N. Y.; A. G. D., Everett, Mass.; M. R., WEE- 
HAWKEN, N. J.; J. S., Vincennes, Inp.; L. M., Corry- 
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VILLE, Ou10; H. C., W. Lynn, Mass.; V. F., Newark, 
N. J.; M. B., A. C., Brockton, Mass.; M. C., BALTIMoRE, 
Mp.; M. N., New York, N. Y.; J. H. D., Harirax, N. S.; 
K. A. C., New York, N. Y.; A. M. P., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; 
M. S., New York, N. Y.; M. A. M., NewTonvitte, Mass.; 
M. T. R., EvAnsviLue, Inp.; A. P. B., Attston, MaAss.; 


, 
, 
, 
, 
, 
, 


K. 


E. C., Worcester, Mass.; L. B., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; 
. K., PrttspurcH, Pa.; P. J. B., Mr. Ranrer, Mb.; 
A. S., CincinnaTI, Oun10; R. McC., PittsspurcyH, Pa.; 
C. B., New York, N. Y.; E. A. F., East Hampton, 
L: €. &._E.,. Huntincrow.Paex, Caru.; F. E. T., 
DorcHESTER, Mass.; J. G. S., Trenton, N. J.; L. M. S., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Widow, Satem, Mass.; G. M. O’S., 
Queens VitvacE, L. I.; J. S. B., Soura Eucim, Ox10; 
M. F. C., Croster, N. J.; W. R., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; H. G. 
D., CHARLESTowNn, W. Va.; S. K. H., M. J. F., Crncin- 
NATI, On10; H. M. K., Watertoo, On10; W. H. J., San 
ANTONIO, Texas; J. B., Overproox, Pa.; R. R., Forest 
Huts, L. I.; F. H., Braprorp, Pa. 


A. 
A. 
L. 


Communications 


CIRCUMCISION 
Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


On page 477 of THE Sicn for March, 1928, you state that 
Circumcision has no place in the Christian religion, accord- 
ing to St. Paul. If such is the doctrine of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, why do we permit our infants to be circumcised 
in maternity and other hospitals, where expectant mothers 
are advised to go by their doctors? We are obliged to 
advise mothers, under the guise of a health measure, to have 
their babies circumcised. 

I know of my own knowledge that a number of infants born 
of Catholic and Protestant parents are by duly ordained 
Rabbis circumcised as Jews because the infants are all in 
a row, and as the operation is performed a prayer in Hebrew 
is said over the infant. (Rabbis are attached to the hos- 
pitals. ) 

If circumcision is necessary for health and cleanliness, 
then ministers of Christian religions should perform or 
supervise such operations in my opinion. 

A charge of $25.00 and $5.00 for use of operating table 
is added to the maternity bill. 


New York, N. Y. a. A. m 


Epitor’s Note: The circumcision which you mention is 
evidently a health measure, and in no way religious, except, 
we suppose, in the case of Jewish infants. The facts you 
narrate are cause for remark. It looks very much like un- 
warranted interference on the part of Jewish Rabbis to 
circumcise all babies placed “in a row,” without regard to 
the religious tenets of their parents. Catholics cannot allow 
such a practice as a religious measure. As a health measure, 
circumcision should be performed by a medical man without 
any addition from a Jewish ritual. The very substantial fee 
is an unjust imposition, in our opinion. It may account for 
the readiness to circumcise all babies “in a row.” If this 
be true, we think that Catholics should see that it be stopped. 


ST. EUGENIA 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In answer to B. B., of Terre Haute, Ind., in the No- 
vember issue of THE S1GN, you say that you do not know 
whether or not there is a St. Eugenia. We are sending you 
the inclosed leaflet. 

“St. Eugenia has been honored in Rome since the 15th 
century, having been martyred there A. D. 257. Moved by 
an extraordinary inspiration of the Holy Spirit, she left her 
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family, dressed in the clothing of a man in order to disguise 
herself the more, and entered a monastery of Essenes at 
Alexandria. The there practised so many virtues that the 
government of the house was confided to her, a charge she 
earnestly refused. The sick and possessed came to her, and 
returned cured and delivered. In this employment she was 
calumniated by an abandoned woman who did not know of 
her disguise, and she was put in prison where she endured 
all sorts of sufferings. Delivered finally, she went to found 
a monastery in the desert of Nitria, but discovered by her 
father, she was obliged to accompany him to Rome, where 
she crowned a life so extraordinary but a glorious martyr- 
dom in the time of the Emperor Gallienus, under the Prefect 
Nicetus. She is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology 
on the 25th of December.” 


WHEELING, W. Va. CARMELITE MONASTERY. 


BOOKS AND PRAYERS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In the November issue of Tue SicGn, F. G., Scranton, Pa., 
inquires for Father Fry’s Famous Three. It should be 
Father Finn’s Famous Three. There are three books in 
one volume: Tom Playfair, Percy Wynne, and Harry Dee. 
Almost any Catholic publisher has it. 

The fourth question by M. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., is about 
a prayer that is said fifteen times a day from November 
30th to December 25th. Here is the prayer: “Hail and 
blessed be the hour and moment in which the Son of God 
was born of the Most Pure Virgin Mary at midnight in 
Bethlehem in piercing cold. In that hour vouchsafe, O my 
God, to hear my prayer and grant my desire (here mention) 
through the merits of Our Savior Jesus Christ, and of His 
Blessed Mother. Amen.” 

It is piously believed that whoever recites the above 
prayer fifteen times a day, from the Feast of St. Andrew, 
November 30th, until Christmas, will obtain what is asked. 

I say the prayer from the first Sunday of Advent until 
Christmas. If that is superstition I will have a hard time 
of it, for I have said that prager for over 35 years, and have 
taught it to my six children. It is leaflet No. 145, found in 
The Little Treasury of Leaflets, vol. 2, published by Gill & 
Sons, Ltd., Dublin, and approved by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. Leaflet No. 147 is the prayer to St. Jude, and 
leaflet No. 224 is a triduum in honor of St. Michael. The 
latter is translated from the French. 

I have always said 4,000 Hail Marys also from the first 
Sunday of Advent till Christmas, in honor of the 4,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. Catholics generally know that 
their prayers will be granted if it is for the greater honor 
and glory of God and the good of their own souls. If we 
are told that our prayers, if said a certain number of times, 
are a superstition, we would soon lose Faith and not pray 
at all. For instance, why nine consecutive times for a 
novena of First Fridays, why seven times in honor of the 
Blessed Mother, and why five Our Fathers, five Hail Marys, 
and Glorias for the intention of the Holy Father to gain an 
indulgence ? 


Corona, N. Y. N. N. 


Epitor’s Note: While we do wish to cool in the slightest 
degree any devout reader’s faith in prayer, we repeat what 
we said in the November issue—“to place one’s confidence 
in the number of times is a form of superstition.” Of 
course, we suppose that there is no divine ordinance which 
requires a definite number of devotions, such as appears in 
regard to the promises attached to a novena of consecutive 
First Fridays, or a papal decree to the effect that six Paters, 
Aves, and Glorias must be recited in order to gain the in- 
dulgence of the Portiuncula. In such cases confidence in 
being heard depends essentially upon fulfilling the conditions. 
But outside such cases our confidence, while manifesting 
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itself in repeated prayers, must not be based on the repeti- 
tions so much as on the God’s Goodness and His Fidelity to 
His promises. While it is true that Our Lord related the 
parable of the widow beseeching the Unjust Judge with 
such persistance that he finally granted her request, rather 
than endure her importunity any longer, it is to be remarked 
that the lesson contained in this parable is one of per- 
severance in prayer, rather than a meticulous and inordinate 
devotion to a certain number of times that a petition is made. 

We wish to acknowledge Mrs. E. B. Sharp’s letter 
(Indianapolis, Ind.) conveying the same information as 
given above in regard to The Famous Three. 


SOCIETY OF THE LITTLE FLOWER 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Time has now come to me to write for the correspondence 
column instead of always just reading what others have 
written. 

I want to tell the young women and young men of today 
about a society known as the Sisters and Brothers of the 
Little Flower. As the society of Brothers of the Little 
Flower is not yet quite organized I will deal mainly with 
that of the young women. 

A group of virgins between the ages of 15 and 30 united 
under the banner of the Little Flower to win souls by some 
special way for Christ. We do this in three ways mainly: 
ist, by our example among the Catholic students in public 
high schools, who are in such danger of losing their Faith, 
and pray for the Faith of Catholic students in public high 
schools; 2nd, by saving money for Chinese babies and having 
them baptized with the name of Theresa, preceded by any 
other name desired; 3rd, by offering ourselves as victims 
of love for all the love that Our Lord gives, and which is 
rejected by frivolous youth. 

A little society paper is published every month under my 
direction, all the members sending in articles or hints which 
they consider helpful to the members in the progress of 
sanctity, and of gaining souls for Christ. The paper is sent 
from one to another of the wembers, until 4 copies have 
reached over 29 members every month. The paper is sent 
tree. 

The members write often to one another. We each wear 
the medal of the Little Flower. We began with 4 members 
last January 2, 1928. When we reach the quota of 40, we 
will accept no more members, because we wish to preserve 
our unity and knowledge of one another. Any young lady 
wishing to join may write to me at the earliest convenient 
moment. Any young man interested in joining the almost 
organized branch body of Brothers of the Little Flower, 
who have the same purposes, may also write requesting 
membership. We intend to form the branch organization of 
young men by November 27, 1928. 

I hope to have moved some heart to a greater love of 
Little Therese, and wish all the readers of THe Sien will 
say a prayer for Catholic students in public high schools. 


Oax Park, ILL. AMEDEA Borto.orttt. 
_ P. S.—I do not merely guess when I.say Catholic students 
in public high schools need prayers, for I am a senior in 
Chicago’s largest high school, and I see this need every day. 


LIBRARIANS FOR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


“He taught me how to study.” When a student can speak 
thus appreciatively of his teacher, the latter may take an 
honest satisfaction in having performed a real service. In- 
deed, the chief function of the school is to teach the student 
how to study. It can not be denied that few graduates from 


high school have acquired the habit of applying themselves 
intelligently in their search after knowledge. The new cur- 
riculum calls for a knowledge of the tools of learning, and 
the school that fails to put the student into possession of 
that knowledge fails in its duty. The place to learn the 
use of these tools is the library, the heart of the school. It 
is the laboratory for teacher and student. 

Yet, it is not generally realized that the library must be 
made to serve by being interpreted to teachers who assume 
responsibility for the future well-being of the student. Be- 
fore a student can be held responsible for his assignments, 
he must have been taught the technique of study. He must 
have acquired a certain mental attitude for which no amount 
of time or good will can compensate. 

The modern textbook is untelligible without the use of 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, indexes to books; gazetteers, 
magazines, pamphlets and newspapers. By introducing the 
student to the use of printed aids, the teacher, will cause him 
to react to her influence. 

What a student gets out of his study period, depends upon 
what he has put into it; for “real education .” Ideas and 
principles call for organization. Concentration, attention, 
repetition and summarizing lead to accuracy and thorough- 
ness. 

But these cannot be effected without directing the student’s 
energies, and relying upon his initiative to complete the 
process. Where there is real teaching there will be learning. 

Schools are awakening to what may be regarded as an 
oversight in this matter of training for study, and it is only 
reasonable to expect that in time it will be universally recog- 
nized as essential to the ideal curriculum. It must not be 
forgotten that the main concern of formal education is to 
develop the individual. But this development merely begins 
in the school; it continues all through life. Logically 
worked out, any system of formal training will, after a given 
time, result in teaching certain facts, in forming definite 
habits, designed to give facility in handling the instruments 
of knowledge. 

Having stated these educational platitudes, it is hoped 
that we of the Catholic schools are united in our belief that 
our children will make a greater contribution to the Church 
and society by recognizing our magnificent libraries as so 
many power-houses for acquiring and dispensing intellectual 
wealth. If we are alive to the opportunity of the compulsory 
school law, we shall bring about a movement to strengthen 
our own forces by a wider patronage of pulpit and press. 
The Catholic editor, publisher, and book-seller; the daily, 
the periodical, the magazine and the pamphlet, will grow in 
popularity in proportion to the number of Catholic young 
men and women who enter the library profession. 

Nor are we satisfied that only our laymen and laywomen 
engage in this cultural field; let us hope that before long we 
shall see in one or the other of our Catholic institutions for 
higher learning the founding of a professional library school 
for the rtaining of the members of our Religious Orders. 
Ever since the initiation of the Vatican library movement, 
it has been recognized that great potentialities lie unused in 
our Catholic institutions. True, there are expedient summer 
courses being offered by certain of our universities for the 
benefit of our teaching Sisterhoods, but until there are among 
Catholic educators, a number of Sisters well qualified by 
training to teach library science, we shall fall short of our 
ultimate goal. The best is not too good for Catholic educa- 
tion. Our Sisters should not be obliged to attend State 
schools to obtain professional training in library science. 

Dare we hope that such a school be opened at the Catholic 
University at Washington? Is there a more logical place 
to start? The American Library Association would gladly 
cooperate in an understanding so vital and as far reaching. 
If this suggestion results in eliciting the opinion of some of 
our Catholic educators, it has attained its object. 


ToLepo, OHIO StsteR Mary AGATHA. 





Goln the Beloved 


A SIXTH PAPER ON CHRIST’S TWELVE 


HE originator of the conven- 
tional artistic presentation 
of St. John has much to 
answer for. It is the com- 
monest thing in the world to see the 
Beloved Disciple of Christ presented 
as a mild, gentle weakling of the 
effeminate species of mankind. And 
certainly there can be no greater 
nonsense than that. Who, seeing one 
of these stained-glass notions 
of St. John, would ever sus- 
pect spontaneously that this is 
intended to represent one of 
those whom Christ Himself 
called Sons of Thunder? 
What is there in the figure of 
an effeminate, soft youth to 
justify any such vigorous 
characterization as there is 
implied in that name of 
Thunder? 
There could be no greater 
mistake, certainly, for what- 
ever else John may have been 
or not been, weakling he un- 
questionably was not. There 


is simply nothing weak or 
effeminate in his makeup at 
all, and to represent the man 
as a mollycoddle is totally to 
miss the salient point of his 


character. That point is 
strength of soul, for it re- 
quires a strong man to arouse 
that affectionate regard that 
Christ and after Christ, Mary 
and Peter especially, had for 
the Beloved Disciple. So far 
from accurate is that weak 
notion of John, that his early 
career as an Apostle gives the 
impression rather of impetu- 
ous, headlong vigor in action. 
He shows himself a man of 
temper, vehement indignant 
temper. 

He was a fisherman, to be- 
gin with, like his brother 
James and the other set of brothers 
whom Christ called first to the 
Apostolate, Peter and Andrew; and 
to earn one’s living with boat and net 
in the open lake could have been no 
child’s play. That took manhood, 
and John had manhood to a nobly 
high degree. In the absence of any and 
every shred of evidence, we would 
justifiably conclude to ‘the strong 


By F. J. MuELLeR 


quality of the manly character of 
John. Did not Christ love Him? 
And not even the tenderness and 
affection that were his major rdéle in 
the drama of the Redemption can 
properly abscure the strength of soul, 
the nobility of character that made 


ST. JOHN THE BELOVED 


that love possible. No weakling, 
then, was John, but a thorough man. 

If there were no other evidence of 
it, the scene when Salome asked 
Christ for the two places of honor 
at His side for her two sons, James 
and John, proves the high quality of 
John’s virile character. These two 
heard their mother’s request and re- 
peated it eagerly. They knew well 
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enough that Christ was about to go 
into extreme danger, and the place 
of honor could not fail to be as well 
the place of highest danger. Their 
friendship for their Master was such, 
however, that precisely there they 
would be. Hence the great request, 
and the answer it obtained from 
Christ: “Ye know not what ye ask; 
can you drink of the chalice of which 
I shall drink? and can you be 
baptized with the baptism 
wherewith I shall be bap- 
tized?” In other terms, “Can 
you find it in you to bring the 
sacrifices and bear the brunt 
of the position you ask?” 


M MEDIATELY, eagerly, 

hotly comes the answer: 

“We can.” And with a kindly 

smile that must have been a 
benediction to those on whom 

it fell, Christ promises, not the 

places at His right hand and 

His eternal kingdom, for 

those, He says, are not His to 

give them but must be given 

to those predestined therefor, 

but a special share in His love 

and friendship; they shall 

drink of His chalice, and right 
royally was that promise kept 

in after-days. It was no 
weakling, but a real, manly 

man that spoke that eager 
assent: “We can,” and it was 

no weakling that could have 
fulfilled the divine promise of 
drinking of Christ’s own bitter 
chalice as John was to drink. 
There is nothing effeminate 

in another scene between 
Christ and His Apostle, the 
scene, namely, when the little 

town turned them away in- 
hospitably and John would 

call down fire from Heaven to 
punish the inhabitants. Son 

of Thunder, Christ then called him 
as he led his little band away else- 
where to obtain the night’s shelter 
previously denied them all. But it 
could have been altogether too sternly 
that He regarded the affection of the 
Apostle who spoke that fervid re- 
quest for permission to punish. A 
rebuke it did extort from Christ, it 
is true, for the fiery zeal that would 
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so avenge the affront. 

Not yet was John the man of 
brotherly love for everything human 
that he was to become would result 
from the mellowing influence of his 
memories and Christ’s graces. Son 


of Thunder he showed himself that 
evening and surely Christ must have 
been touched at the zeal and love that 


betrayed themselves so eagerly in 
His defense, even though it did not 
accord with His plans to permit so 
signal a vengeance for the insult. A 
vigorous, outspoken, frank and 
honest, manly man was John, there- 
fore; impetuous and fiery to a fault, 
unrestrained then, but strong with a 
virility and fire that required only 
the touch and transformation of 
grace to temper into complete charity 
that should remake the man. 


"sper is no trace of special 
predilection for John before the 
Last Supper, unless indeed it be the 
promise of Christ’s chalice to the two 
Sons of Thunder, and that took 
place just a few days before the 
Passion. Nowhere does the expres- 
sion “the beloved disciple” or the 
“disciple whom Christ loved” occur 
in the Gospels till that last great 
night of Christ’s earthly life. The 
eager outcry, “We can,” spoken by 
James and John claimed a place of 
special friendship for Christ and the 
claim was tenderly allowed. John’s 
position as Christ’s specially beloved 
was evidenced at the Last Supper. 

Our Savior had spoken so touch- 
ingly of His impending doom. He 
had thrown into the midst of the 
sorrowing Apostles the bombshell of 
the treachery that one of them was 
about to perpetrate. They whispered 
amongst themselves as to the identity 
of the traitor. John did his whisper- 
ing to better purpose. He asks his 
Master, in all the simplicity of a 
noble and trusting affection, and his 
question obtains the answer that 
points out Judas as the traitor. And 
when the betrayer departs in con- 
fusion to consummate his treachery, 
John accompanies Christ to the 
Garden as one of His chosen three 
to watch through the dread night that 
was to witness the first act of Cal- 
vary’s drama. 

When the false friend betrays 


Christ with a kiss, the true friend is 
there by His side, and is it not prob- 
able that he left all vigorous defense 
of Christ to the impetuous Peter not 
because of his fear but because he 
better realized that no such defense 





did Christ require? His love for 
Christ and his devotion to His inter- 
ests were no less than Peter’s, cer- 
tainly; his judgment was better on 
that occasion. The Son of Thunder 
had been schooled a little more in 
the school of love and had learned 
the lesson that Christ impressed then 
on His intrepid defender, that He 
could have called on legions of angels 
for His defense if defense had been 
His purpose or desire. John by that 
time at least had learned the love- 
inspired lesson of Christ’s divinity. 

His love would not permit him to 
remain long away from Christ. 

True, he did flee like the rest of 
the Apostles in fright when the mob 
dragged their Master through the 
dark streets of Jerusalem to judg- 
ment and to death. But he regained 
his wits immediately and, with Peter, 
followed the sad progress of Christ 
to the court of the guard. Clad only 
in a tunic, he was apprehended by it, 
left his garment in the hands of his 
pursuers, and made good his escape, 
nude. He returned to the courtyard 
(did he accompany Peter when the 
Prince of the ‘Apostles rushed away 
into the night in penitence after his 
denial of Christ?) and we find him, 
where love would expect to be found, 
beneath the Cross of Christ on 
Calvary. 


HERE John’s faith and trusting 

love are tried in the fiery furnace 
of apparent defeat. Christ had pro- 
claimed Himself Messias, God. John 
saw Him die in disgrace and utter 
overthrow. His love proved stronger 
than all possible doubts, and the 
agony of his soul must have shone 
forth through the eyes of the man as 
he gazed upward into the glazing 
eyes that he so tenderly loved. What 
Christ read there would require 
Christ Himself to tell. Some of it, 
we may deduce from the remarkable 
thing that Christ did there. “Son, 
behold thy mother; mother, behold 
thy son,” He said from His gibbet 
to those two personalities He loved 
so greatly, His own mother and His 
cousin-disciple John the Virgin. He 
would complete His sacrifice and die 
bereft of every and any consolation 
in earth; He gave His last legacy to 
John and through John, to us, when 
He resigned Mary to John’s care for 
the rest of her earthly sojourn. 

It was an enormous proof of 
Christ’s love for John, certainly, and 
Mary’s too, for we are told, simply 
and nobly, that from that day, John 


took her into his charge, her friend 
and protector, till the day when her 
noble heart attained its desire and 
her love freed her soul from the 
trammels of flesh and allowed it to 
mount exultantly to reunion with her 
Son and God. Truly, the promise 
of Christ was kept to John. He did 
drink of Christ’s chalice there on 
Calvary and the place of special 
friendship that he claimed for him- 
self was given him in far greater 
measure than he could have hoped or 
suspected. 

A great proof of the quality of 
exalted manhood to be found in the 
Apostolic College is their entire free- 
dom from petty jealousy. The pref- 
erences of Christ for Peter and 
James and John, if evidenced to men 
of inferior quality, would have 
caused fierce antipathies inspired by 
jealousy of the favored ones. In the 
tanks of Christ’s Twelve, there is 
nothing of that sort ; they had learned 
their lesson in too fine a school under 
too great and inspiring a master; 
there was no room in those great 
manly souls for anything so pitifully 
small and mean as jealousy of those 
of their number who stood in a 
closer relation to their Master than 
the rest. 

The Gospel story is authority for 
the belief that after the Ascension of 
Christ, under the presidency of Peter 
consequently, the intimate associa- 
tion between Peter and John con- 
tinued unbroken. James was the 
first of the Twelve to die. Peter and 
John were associated in their 
ministry to an exceptional degree. 
There is obvious a special affection 
between them, with more than a 
tinge of respect by John for his chief. 
They were associated in their flight 
from Gethsemani and in their sor- 
rewful pursuit of Christ into the 
very court of His enemies. 


HEY were foremost in rushing 
to the Sepulchre on that first 
glorious Easter, and John, the 
speedier of the two, gave a delightful 
proof of his respect and affection for 
Peter, as well as that quality of con- 
siderateness that we, for want of 
better word, call tact. John was first 
at the tomb; he awaited Peter’s 
arrival, so that the Chief of the 
Apostles might be the first to have 
the ocular proof of the Resurrection 
on which they were to base what is 
still the most convincing proof of the 
divinity of their Master. 
Later, Peter and John were to- 
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gether when they went to the Temple 
and Peter healed the man who begged 
for an alms at the Gate called Beauti- 
ful. They were together when 
arraigned before the Sanhedrin, and 
together they were sent by the rest 
to Samaria to lay hands on the neo- 
phytes of the deacon Philip there. 
Neither Christ nor Peter conferred 
on John any specially great powers 
in the ministry, no powers greater 
than those of Jude or Philip or 
Thomas, for example. But both 
found in John a friend and com- 
panion to trust and to love, and Mary 
nobly seconded both in that affection. 


Cy years that John spent in the 
intimate company of the Blessed 
Virgin after the Ascension were 
formative years, surely, even though 
he had been great of soul by the time 
of Calvary’s tragedy. What soul 
would not grow—a veritable clod, 
certainly—when privileged with the 
daily conversation and companionship 
of the Mother of God? It was from 
her that John obtained some of the 
information of the earlier years of 
Christ’s career on earth that formed 
the subject of much of his medita- 
tion, and the association on so inti- 
mate terms with the Blessed Mother 
could not fail-to mellow and purify 
and strengthen and elevate that great 
soul whom Christ had so signally 
favored with guardianship over the 
greatest and noblest of God’s crea- 
tures. 

Small wonder, certainly, that the 
burden’ of John’s preaching in the 
last years of his life should have 
been invariably love. When, old and 
infirm, already a martyr for Christ 
though miraculously snatched from 
the cauldron of burning oil in which 
tyranny and hatred of Christ had 
plunged him, he looked . with his 
eagle-sighted vision to the very 
majesty of the Trinity Itself, it was 
Love and again Love and only Love 
to listen to the message of the last of 
the Apostles. A noble figure ‘he 
certainly was in the evening of his 
long life. 

“My little children, love one an- 
other. It is the commandment of the 
Lord, and if you keep it, it will be 
sufficient.” Nobly true! “By this 
shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love one for 
another.” So Christ had laid down 
the test. What else could John teach 
when he would present the very heart 
and soul of Christ’s message to man- 
kind than this: “my children, love one 
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another ; that is enough.” And with 
that message of deathless love on his 
aged lips, still young in spirit—for 
was he not the disciple whom Jesus 
loved ?—though he had seen all the 
rest of that noble band precede him 
into the company of their Master 
through the martyrs’ gate, death over- 
took him in the early years of the 
second century. 

In the city of Ephesus his sorrow- 
ing disciples buried him, but his 
spirit is eathless. His message of 
love still thrills the souls of countless 
Christians and the Gospel he wrote 
to vindicate the divinity of his Lord 
against impious heretical attack 
stands as not only a matchless liter- 
ary achievement, but a proof, love- 
inspired, that Christ is more than 
man on the testimony of one who 
lived with Him and loved Him death- 
lessly. 

John is an immortal, beyond all 
doubt, in the hearts of men, for he 
is one of the most lovable characters 
in history. Impulsive and fiery 
enough to merit the title of Thunder, 
he was made of noble stuff and when 
it had been tried in the crucible of 
love, he emerged as nearly worthy as 
flesh and blood can be of the Aposto- 
late of Christ and the guardianship 
of His Mother. He was virginal, 
even though a tradition sees him the 
bridegroom of the wedding at Cana. 
It is no wonder that he was deemed 
most worthy to pillow his troubled 
head on the great Heart of Christ at 
the Last Supper and thereafter to be 
son and guardian of Mary in Christ’s 
own stead. 

As an apostle, he was, in the words 
of another of that noble company, 
“solicitous for all the churches” and 
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sealed the compact of love with 
Christ with the sacrifice of his life. 
He earned the palm of martyrdom 
though miraculously saved from 
death and, in his subsequent exile on 
Patmos, was privileged to pierce into 
the future of the Church on earth 
and in Heaven with prophetic vision 
that still remains, after the march of 
nineteen centuries, the mysterious 
Apocalypse. 

He would have been content to 
spend the last years of his life 
quietly, resting from his labors, com- 
muning in the sanctity of his great 
soul with the Master whose call 
could not then be long in coming; it 
was not to be. The honor of Christ 
and the dignity of His Mother were 
impiously challenged, and John be- 
came once more the penman of God. 
Pouring out the love of his soul, 
he wrote that Fourth Gospel that 
deserves to be called the Gospel of 
the Heart, the Gospel of Love, wrote 
it with an unsurpassable sweep and 
mastery that is sublime and convinc- 
ing from its noble prologue: “In the 
beginning was the Word and the 
Word was with God and the Word 
was God” to the explicit conclusion 
that repeats: the keynote of it all: 
“these are written that you may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ the Son 
of God, that believing, you may have 
life in His name.” 


T Is a fitting conclusion to a life’s 

work that began in tempestuous 
zeal and closed in a zeal less impulsive, 
but just as noble, for what greater 
thing could come from the mind and 
heart of the Disciple whom Jesus 
loved than the Gospel of Christ’s 
love for men? 


Death 


By JoHn BuNKER . 


E DIE a thousand deaths before we die, 

A thousand times suffer the vital thrust 
That makes us know our kinship with the dust 
And slows our blood with chill mortality: 

Pain, loss, defeat, friends false to friendship’s tie, 
Love cold or cooling, doubt and dark mistrust, 
All cares, all griefs, all cruelties unjust, 

Give myriad form to the ultimate agony. 


Yet these, which pass even with our passing breath, 
And death itself, the term of all endeavor, 

Are symbols merely of one greater death 

Whose rigorous bonds no living force may sever 
Save only love, remembering Him Who saith: 
“Who keeps My law shall not taste death forever.” 


















































Personalities of the Month 


WHO WERE BORN OR DIED DURING JANUARY 


ELIZABETH ANN SETON 
Foundress of Sisters of Charity 


MONG the names which are 
frequently mentioned in and 
concerned quite intimately 


“&. with the early history of 
the Republic, and the beginnings of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States, are these two: Bayley 
and Seton. Mother Seton bore both 
these illustrious family names. Born 
Elizabeth Ann Bayley, the daughter 
of Dr. Richard Bayley, first professor 
of anatomy at Columbia, she received 
her education chiefly at the hands of 
her father and a devoted stepmother. 
In January 1794 she married William 
Seton in New York, at the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of St. Paul. 
When her beloved father died in 
1801 Mr. and Mrs. Seton adopted 
the large orphaned family which he 
had left. In 1803, her husband’s 
health failing, both sailed for Italy 
in company with their eldest daugh- 
ter, in the hope that a change of 
climate might bring about recupera- 
tion. 

They resided at Leghorn with the 
family of the Filicchi Brothers, busi- 
ness friends of the Seton firm. Mr. 
Seton, however, failed to rally and 
died in December 1803 at Pisa. Mrs. 
Seton remained some time with the 
Filicchi families, and it was during 
this epoch of her life, living with 
Catholics and surrounded by a Catho- 
lic atmosphere, that she began to be- 
come attracted to the Catholic Faith. 
In 1804 she returned to New York 
in company with her daughter and 
Mr. Antonio Filicchi. Now com- 
menced a period of great spiritual 
perplexity. On the one hand Rev. 
Mr., afterwards Bishop, Hobart en- 
deavored to dissuade her from join- 
ing the Catholic Church; while the 
zealous layman Mr. Filicchi presented 
the claims of the true faith and ar- 
ranged a correspondence between 
Mrs. Seton and Bishop Cheverus of 
Boston. Meanwhile her constant 
prayer was: “If I am right Thy grace 
impart still in the right to stay. If 
[ am wrong Oh, teach my heart to 
find the better way.” 

The result was that on Ash 
Wednesday 1805 she was baptized in 


By J. Puituirs Scorr 





old St. Peter’s, New York. Upon 
the publication of this fact she found 
herself ostracized from her family 
circle, and most of her husband’s 
fortune used, forced to seek employ- 
ment. For a time she conducted a 
boarding house for the pupils of a 
Protestant school. In 1808, however, 
she was invited to Baltimore to open 
a school for girls. This was the great 
opportunity for which she had been 
praying, and the convent life which 
she had planned could now be tried 
out. She was joined by other pious 
females, and the school too, soon had 
a full quota of pupils. A certain Mr. 
Cooper donated ten thousand dollars 
and land was bought near Emmits- 
burg. In 1812 the rule was approved 
by Archbishop Carrol, with some 
modifications, and adopted. Mother 
Seton and eighteen Sisters took their 
vows in July 1813 and she was made 
superioress. Under her gentle rule 
and the direction of the Sulpician 
Fathers, the spirit of St. Vincent De 
Paul’s Sisters of Charity was incul- 
cated, and the fervor of the young 
community won admiration from all. 

In 1817 they spread to New York 
and Philadelphia. In 1819 she was 
elected superioress for a third time, 
but she protested that it was the elec- 
tion of the dead. She lived only two 
more years, dying at Emmitsburg on 
January 4, 1821. In 1880 Cardinal 
Gibbons urged that steps be taken 
for her canonization, and after years 
of local official enquiry the cause was 
brought to Rome in 1911. Mother 
Seton had great facility in writing 
and has left copious correspondence, 
as well as diaries and translations of 
French ascetical works. 


* 7” * * * 


EUGENIE DE GUERIN 
French Noblewoman 


_ 1s hard to believe that such 
gems of solid spirituality and 
sound common sense as are found in 
the “Letters” and in the “Journal” 
of Eugénie Guérin, are not the liter- 
ary legacy of some foundress of a 
religious community, but came from 
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the pen of a maiden lady who kept 
house for her widowed father. The 
Guérins were descended from an old 
and noble Venetian family, but had 
lived for centuries in Southern 
France, where at the chateau of Le 
Cayla, in Languedoc, Eugénie was 
born in January 1805. Her mother 
died when the child was but thirteen 
years old. Upon her deathbed the 
dying parent commended the care 
and solicitude of Maurice, her only 
son, to Eugénie, and her whole life 
was accordingly devoted to her 
younger brother. Had she been free 
to follow her own desires she should 
surely have entered a convent; but 
she remained at home for his sake. 


Her life was spent entirely in the 
loneliness of the ancient family seat, 
which she left only once, for a few 
months in 1838, when she repaired to 
Paris to attend the wedding of 
Maurice: Her manner of life was 
most simple and eminently Christian. 
Yet despite this unworldliness and 
seclusion she was most cosmopolitan 
in her tastes and contacts. After she 
had discharged her various duties of 
mistress of the huge chateau, she 
would indulge in reading. The lives 
of the saints, Bossuet’s sermons and 
other religious works were her 
favorites. But as her “Journal” 
shows she had also read Homer, 
Virgil, Shakespeare, Dante, Scott, 
and Goldsmith, not to mention all 
the great masters of French literature. 
Of her reading she said: “I read a 
great deal . . . not to become learned 
so much as to raise my soul to God. 

. Nothing in this world is so 
sweet as those saintly voices that 
speak to us of God; nothing so 
beautiful as what God _ inspires. 
Romances make upon the heart an 
impression of gunpowder, they burn, 
blacken, and often rend the heart; 
religious works enlighten, sustain, 
nourish it. Good books are the 
manna of the intellect, the celestial 
food sent to the minds of men on 
their journey to Heaven; let us 
gather it up.” 

Her main concern, however, was 
her brother Maurice. Many of the 
letters which she wrote to him im- 
mediately after his leaving home, are, 
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unfortunately lost. In 1834 she be- 

gan a “Journal” or diary of events 
which she sent to him from time to 
time. In this “Journal” as well as 
in her “Letters” she related minutely 
the insignificant facts of her lonely 
life, her impressions of nature, her 
innermost thoughts, and above all 
she spoke to him of his soul, which 
he was in danger of losing, having 
given up his faith. 

It is especially in the last men- 
tioned division of her writings, in 
her words of advice to this head- 
strong young poet, that the noble 
qualities of soul in this remarkable 
woman shines forth. Her devotion 
was rewarded, and her prayers an- 
swered ; for, a few months before his 
untimely death, Maurice Guérin re- 
turned to the faith of his childhood. 
Eugénie survived him eight years. 
Together with her womanlike devo- 
tion to her brother, and her piety, 
we admire the simple and vivid style 
of her writings. She has been well 
called “A sisterly Monica.” 


* * * * * 


POPE ALEXANDER VI 
Rodrigo Borgia 


NE of the stock in trade argu- 

ments of bigots against the in- 
fallibility of the Papacy is the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander VI. Yet, when 
all the morass of calumny and slander 
and legend which has grown up 
around the life story of this great 
figure of the fifteenth century is torn 
away, he is seen to have been a rather 
excellent Pontiff, than not. Rodrigo 
Borgia was born near Valencia in 
Spain January 1, 1431, the custom of 
the times was, willy-nilly, made a 
cleric. After completing his studies 
at Bologna, at the age of twenty-five 
he was made Cardinal of the Church 
of St. Nicholas. While his conduct 
was notoriously evil, he, nevertheless, 
was an admirable administrator. 
Even such a hostile historian as 
Guicciardini admits that Cardinal 
Borgia was possessed of a rare pru- 
dence and vigilance, mature reflection, 
marvelous power of persuasion, skill 
and capacity for conducting the most 
difficult affairs. He was ordained 
priest in 1468, and continued in his 
evil ways. Shortly after this he be- 
gan his relations with the Roman 
lady, Vanozza Catanei. This in- 
famous liaison lasted many years 
and four children were born, among 
them being the Cesare Borgia and 
Lucrezia. 





In August of the historic year 1492 
Rodrigo Borgia was elected Pope and 
took the name of Alexander VI. It 
is settled now without a doubt that 
the election was valid. Moreover, 
the publication of the election met 
with widespread approbation, for 
the rare abilities and industry of the 
new Pontiff were as well known as 
his weaknesses. He proceeded to 
justify this good opinion by his 
official acts and decrees. He success- 
fully combatted the lawlessness and 
brigandige so rampant in those days; 
he beautified the Holy City with 
buildings, monuments, art galleries, 
churches, and magnificent roads many 
of which remain to the present day. 
Literature and science he fostered 


and donated large sums to their 


furtherance. He encouraged the 
drama; he rebuilt the Roman Uni- 
versity. His generous, just, and 
tolerant policy toward the hated 
Jews of Spain earned for him the 
enmity of that kingdom, and forget- 
fulness on the part of posterity. In 
1493 he drew his famous Line of 
Demarcation for the newly dis- 
covered lands of Portugal and Spain, 
an act of peaceful import and not of 
ambition or usurpation. Alexander 
VI issued several wise decrees re- 
garding the censorship of books, 
which were forerunners of the future 
Index. He sent the first missionaries 
to America. He kept peace with the 
Turks and all Christendom felt his 
influence for good. 

Notwithstanding all these and 
similar actions too numerous to men- 
tion, which by rights should entitle 
Alexander VI to a high place in the 
annals of history, he remains the 
symbol of the bigots’ Pope. Be it 
remembered, however, that his dis- 
graceful manner of life and bare- 
faced contempt of conventions do not 
in any way affect the dogma of In- 
fallibility. For a proper understand- 
ing of this, one must distinguish be- 
tween the man and the office. As the 
historian pastor says: “An imperfect 
setting does not affect the intrinsic 
worth of the jewel, nor the golden 
coin lose its value when it passes 
through unclean hands. ...A 
blameless life is always expected 
from priests both because by their 
office they are models of virtue to 
whom the laity look up to, and be- 
cause their lives, when virtuous, in- 
spire onlookers with respect for the 
society which they represent. But 
the treasures of the Catholic Church, 
her divine character, her holiness, 





unity, divine revelation, the grace of 
God, spiritual authority, it is well 
known, are not dependent on the 
moral character of the ministers and 
officials of the Church. The fore- 
most of her priests cannot diminish 
by one iota the intrinsic value of the 
spiritual treasure confided to his 
keeping or administration.” Catho- 
lics hold no apology for the evil ways 
of Rodrigo Borgia as priest, cardinal, 
or Pope, but they do hold that he in 
no way affected the infallibility of the 
Papacy. 


* * * * * 


GIOTTO DI BONDONE 
Artist, Catholic and Italian 


ucH of “the world’s debt to 

Italy” is also a debt to the 
Catholic Church, for after all, it 
was the Church who fostered, pro- 
tected, and educated those great 
geniuses and artists to whom the 
world is made debtor. The founder 
of what is called the Italian School 
of painting was a Florentine named 
Giotto di Bondone, known to us as 
Giotto. Of his life before his thir- 
tieth year, little is known, except that 
he was born about 1266 in a tiny 
village near Florence. In Italy a 
widespread renaissance was taking 
place, and amid this rich and won- 
derful development of art the young 
painter grew up. He went to Assisi 
as a young man and placed himself 
under the tutelage of the greatest 
artists in Italy who were at that time 
decorating the famous basilica. 

In 1296 the General of the Fran- 
ciscans entrusted to Giotto, who was 
now reaching his age of achievement 
as one of the young masters, the ex- 
ecution of the story of St. Francis. 
This Giotto accomplished in the 
famous twenty-eight scenes in the 
upper church. The first twenty-one 
are the product of his own hands, 
while the remaining seven the work 
of his pupils, but designed by him. 
They are incomparable monuments 
of art, the source of Giotto’s glory, 
and the earliest example of the 
Italian school. In them he broke 
from old traditions of art improvisa- 
tion and creation. He made his 
creations live in a realistic fashion. 
Henceforth representation of real 
life was to become the object of all 
painting. Such an invasion of real- 
ism is not met with again until 
Rubens in the seventeenth century. 
It can be said safely that scarcely 
any painter has ever surpassed Giotto 
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in his uncanny power for gathering 
letails: from real life, and of sur- 
rounding the commonplace with the 
halo of art. 

He was called to Rome in 1298 
where he worked for several years 
in St. Peter’s. Most of this work 
was either destroyed or lost. He re- 
turned to Florence in 1301 and 
painted his “Last Judgment” as also 
the “Life of Mary Magdalen.” In 
1306 he began work on thirty-six 
frescoes depicting the life of Our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother. This 
marks another epoch in the life of 
the great Florentine. It was the first 
great decorative artistic 
poems with which he regaled the ar- 
tistic world. The closing years of 
his life as an artist were spent at 
Florence working in the Church di 
Santa Maria del Carmine. He died 
at Milan on January 8, 1337. No 
painter ever made such an evident 
impression upon his own age as did 
Giotto. All fourteenth century art 
ifests his influence. 


of those 


mat 
* * * * * 


FATHER DAMIEN 
Apostle of the Leper 


ATHER DAMIEN is one of those 
heroes, true heroes, who never 

get into front page streamers, nor 
ride a horse in glory, nor listen to the 
wild shouts of popular acclaim. His 
sacrifice was of such kind that the 
world cannot understand, and that 
most men look upon as fanatical. 
Joseph de Veuster was born in 
Tremeloo, Belgium, January 3, 1840. 
His father, who was a small farmer, 
ent him to a commercial school at 
sraine-le-Compte, but while he was 
there the lad made a mission con- 
ducted by the Redemptorist Fathers, 
and resolved to become a religious. 
.ccordingly he entered the novitiate 
the Fathers of the Sacred Heart 
Louvain. He was professed in 
tober 1860 and took the name of 


hree years later he was sent to 

the Hawaiian Islands mission, and in 
1864 he was ordained at Honolulu. 
was appointed to various mission 

sts throughout the islands. He was 
attracted, however, to the Island of 
Molokai where the government had 
set up a leper colony, but was unable 
to assist these poor unfortunates 
further than to clothe and feed them. 
Nurses and physicians were unob- 
tainable at the time. In 1873 Father 
Damien at his own request and with 


the permission of his bishop arrived 
at Molokai as its resident priest. 
There were then 600 lepers, and for 
a long time Father Damien was the 
only mortal to bring them the succor 
they so needed. He not only ad- 
ministered to their religious needs, 
to the wants of their souls, but 
rendered them such little medical 
service and bodily comforts as were 
within his power. 

He was a sort of “jack of all 
trades” on the island. He dressed 
their repulsive sores and _ ulcers, 
helped them build their cottages, dug 
their graves, and even built their 
coffins. After twelve long years 
spent in this heroic service of self- 
sacrifice he discovered in himself the 
first symptoms of the dread disease. 
Nothing daunted he continued his 
charitable ministrations, and was 
aided now .by two other courageous 
priests who had offered their lives 
for the cause of stricken humanity. 
In March 1888 Father Damien be- 
came helpless and passed away in 
April of the same year. Certain un- 
charitable and calumnious assertions 
of the Rev. Dr. Hyde called forth the 
well-known apology of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in defence of the Martyr 
of Molokai, in which he is gloriously 
vindicated. 


* * * * * 


LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON 


Convert and Novelist 


HIS youngest daughter of the 
Earl of Granville and Lady 
Harriet Cavendish was one of the 
first of that long line of English 
convert-novelists who have created a 
school distinctively their own, and 
have done so much for the’ further- 
ance of Catholicism. Born in Staf- 
fordshire in 1812 Georgiana Char- 
lotte Gower was educated in Paris, 
her father having been appointed 
English Ambassador there when she 
was twelve years old. Her good 
mother was a devout member of the 
Anglican Church and a woman of 
deep religious sentiments, and the 
youthful Lady Georgiana was trained 
to devotion and piety. In 1833 she 
married an attaché of the embassy in 
Paris, a young Irishman named 
Alexander George Fullerton. In 
1841 when her father retired from 
the diplomatic corps, she traveled 
about the continent with her husband 
for some time. 
Two years later after prolonged 


study, prayerful consideration, and 
deliberation Mr. Fullerton was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. In 
1844 his wife published her first 
novel, and perhaps her best known 
work, “Ellen Middleton.” It was a 
tragic story, of power, and markedly 
“high anglican.” Indeed Lord 
Brougham pronounced it as “rank 
Popery.” It was well received and 
the subject of a criticism by Mr. 
Gladstone in the English Review. 
Two years later, in 1846, the success- 
ful authoress placed herself under the 
instruction of the Jesuit Fathers and 
was baptized on Passion Sunday 
1848. Meanwhile, in 1847, her sec- 
ond book, “Grantley Manor,” which 
is largely a character study, was pub- 
lished. Some are of the opinion that 
it is a better and more mature work 
than “Ellen Middleton.” 

In. 1855 her only son died. This 
was a blow from which she never 
fully recovered. She retired from 
social circles gradually and devoted 
much of her time to works of charity, 
and her literary endeavors. She not 
only wrote several other novels, but 
did a few biographical pieces, wrote 
some poetry, and made a number of 
translations from French and Italian. 
All of her books have a distinction 
and quiet charm. She died at 
Bournemouth January 19, 1885. 


This life is certainly a probation; 
and all probations must come to an 
end some time, to be followed by its 
result. It is reasonable to believe 
that our probation is limited to this 
life, for there is no ground to expect 
any other probation after it. Sec- 
ondly, our better feelings tell us that 
this life is a serious and responsible 
thing, not to be trifled with. But 
men could hardly look upon it as a 
serious and responsible thing unless 
the most serious consequences de- 
pended upon it. If there were a 
further probation after this life, the 
probation of this life would hardly 
count for anything. A man might 
argue thus: “In this life I will enjoy 
myself and never mind about God, 
and in the next life I will do better, 
and so everything will come right in 
the end.” On the contrary, if this 
life is our only chance no one can 
argue thus. He must take this life 
seriously as God means it to be taken; 
or if he fails to do this, he knows at 
least what bad results will follow.— 
E. R. Hutt. 





'T Is not at all amazing that 

sometimes Gale Eaton, 

buyer for the house of 

Chaudiére, sits down, par- 
ticularly on summer mornings, takes 
out her small blue and gold lady, 
and dreams of July heat in Paris, 
gay, shimmering blooms in the 
Luxembourg gardens, and the soft- 
ness of the cool morning when she 
walked ten squares to the little shop 
in the Rue de L——. It would not 
do at all to tell you the real name of 
the street, or of the shop, for of 
course Madame Tournon must never 
know that she was put in the story. 

Chaudiére knew a good thing when 
they saw it, and so did Gale. That 
is probably why they selected her to 
fill their long gold and white salons 
with the charming furnishings and 
dainty accessories which fascinated 
and allured, setting off to advantage 
the gowns of the mannequins who 
enticed prospective purchasers into 
the Fifth Avenue display rooms. 
Gale had a way of getting the most 
unusual and colorful that the corners 
of Paris or London held from the 
eyes of those who clung to the beaten 
track of the beauty seekers. 

Long before anyone else had black 
and gold ladies hanging about their 
necks on silver ribbons, Gale had re- 
turned with an armful from the Rue 
de L——. And Chaudiére set the 
fashion. But the charming women 
who wore them all that winter in 
New York never knew the story be- 
hind them. 

It had been late spring when Gale 
had come for the seventh time to 
Madame Gaillon’s very respectable 
quarters in the Rue St. Guillaume, 
where several of the buyers from 
across seas usually put up during 
their Paris sojourns. It had been a 
particularly trying year, and the pros- 
pect of the hot days in the French 
capital was not very pleasant. 

There followed weeks of hunting, 
haggling with astute merchants who 
refused to be parted from their 
treasures at reasonable prices, weeks 
of trying to escape from persistent 
salespeople who insisted that they had 
just the thing that was wanted in 
America. Gale seemed at a stand- 
still for ideas. There was an 
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A BLUE AND GOLD LADY 


By ANNE DENNIS 


abundance of the same old things, the 
usual, the prosaic, which the last six 
months had made commonplace. The 
designers seemed to be suffering from 
brain stagnation. Where was the 
ingenuity, the bizarre touch, for 
which Paris was noted? Gale ate the 
same kind of rolls and drank the 
same delicious coffee from the 
identical cups from which she had 
supped for the last seven years at 
Madame Gaillon’s and wished that 
she were home in Manhattan. 

It was no use to mourn and look 
at the stock which littered her small 
room, heaped silks which the color 
wizards had bewitched, popular — 
gold, scarlet, river-blue, lime gray, 
maroon, the quaint, jeweled boxes, 
glinting of the Orient, and singing of. 
bazars and Eastern craftmanship, yet 
signed with the mark of the Rue de 
la Paix, elusive perfumes in fantastic 
bottles capped and tasseled like so 
many grotesque jongleurs . . . she 
looked around the bewildering array 
and sighed. Sometimes she grew 
weary of the eternal attempt to see 
the new things first, before anyone 
else got them. 


QO’ COURSE, it was her job, and the 
sixteen-year-olds, who call the 


twenties the older generation, and ~ 


the forty-year-olds, who try to be- 
have like the twenties, must be kept 
going. 

It was after her inventory that 
Gale had gone walking, past the 
Gothic church where she heard Mass 
each morning, and where the little, 
bent, old French priest spoke Eng- 
lish with a very bad accent, down 
past the tapestry of the Luxembourg 
and its gay blooms, on and on to the 
hundreds of shops she knew and the 
thousands of shops that she wanted 
to know, ever on the lookout for new 
beauties and glories to cram into her 
memory and her trunks. 

It was an out-of-door day, a day 
when she would have liked to go to 
a certain course for a game of golf, 
but Westchester was thousands of 
of miles away, and leisurely enjoy- 
ment of any sort was quite out of the 
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question. It was then that she had 
stopped at the rosy halfway of 
Quigot’s, on the southeast corner of 
the Rue de L——. For there were 
the most fascinating black and gold 
ladies on slim silver ribbons, just 
waiting to be hung around your 
neck. 

The suave salesman gave the 
rather exorbitant price in a non- 
chalant way. They were handmade. 
Of course Madame would under- 
stand. She did .. she likewise 
knew that Chaudiére would not mind 
the extra francs for the extra loveli- 
ness. But she must see the manufac- 
turer if possible. Monsieur shrugged. 
It was a small establishment, in fact, 
not an establishment at all, but a 
private home in the Rue de S 
where a certain Madame supported 
herself and her son by making these 
black and gold ladies and similar 
charming things. 


N HOuR later Gale knocked at 

the door of the shy, gray house. 
Madame Tournon, for it was she 
who opened the door, spoke a brief 
greeting in French and waited. Gale, 
accustomed to imprint quick and 
accurate impressions on her busy 
mind, noted the straight, slim, blue- 
green frock, the severe coiffure, the 
test of real beauty, the slender, 
clever-looking hands. Into Madame 
Tournon’s small room, where the 
tables and chairs were piled with 
tools and pottery, jade, bits of gold, 
jewels, lacquerware, quaint bowls, 
Gale went, exclaiming over the love- 
liness everywhere. A boudoir pillow, 
a lustrous whorl of peacock feathers, 
held her in sheer wonder, and then 
her real business recalled her. It 
concerned the little black and gold 
ladies. 

She would have a supply of them. 
Madame was delighted, but the order 
could not be a large one, and she 
could not promise to have it quickly. 
She fashioned these odd and lovely 
things at intervals, and the vanities 
which imagination and skillful fingers 
brought forth for the Parisian shops 
supported her and her son. It was 
then that Gale saw the figure at the 
window. It was strange that she had 
not noticed him as she entered, but 
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the color, the unusual beauty had 
distracted her. And he was so very 
still. She wondered at the terrible 
passivity of the youth silhouetted 
against the blonde light of the after- 
noon sky. He could not be more than 
thirty, she guessed, slim, painfully 
slim, inert, his head resting against 
the high back of his wheel chair, the 
folded hands limply helpless in his 
lap. 

There was no sound, no movement, 
no indication that life had any part 
with that body. Even as she looked, 
the eyelids fluttered open, the great 
dark expressionless eyes stared un- 
seeingly at the window, at the box of 
gay geraniums and phlox blowing on 
the sill, at the busy streets beyond. 

“The war.” The words were very 
low. “It is always that way. He 
does not move. He does not speak. 
It is always that way.” 


ALE felt a surge of pity within 
her. These bright, charming 
things which littered the room, wait- 
ing to be worn by the bright, charm- 
ing women, and this other, with her 
heart twisted at the sight of her son, 
sitting day after day in that chair by 
the window. She put out her hand. 
‘‘Madame—I am so sorry. But, 
God is good. . . . perhaps—some- 
time. . . .” 

The slender, pale hands of the 
other were spread out in a kind of 
hopeless gesture. 

“Since the war, Madame, there has 
been no God. . . . forme. He took 
my boy.” 

When the buyers from Chaudiére 
returned from their Paris trip, there 
were busy days. Treasure trove 
from across seas must be sorted and 
examined, approved of and priced, 
arranged and rearranged. It was not 
at all unusual that Miss Eaton, whose 
spoils from the French capital were 
more delightful and entrancing than 
ever before, should forget her walk 
past the Luxembourg, or the small 
house in the Rue de S and the 
boy sat looking out blankly to th 
street beyond. . 

But one afternoon, when she was 
emptying a half-forgotten trunk in 
her search for a Lanvin evening 
gown, she came across the slim silver 
ribbons and the black and gold ladies, 
and Madame Tournon’s face slipped 
suddenly into the overseas impres- 
sions which had been relegated to a 
small nook of her memory. How 
could she have forgotten that dear 
little woman and the blighted life 





over which she watched so tenderly? 
How had that story, told to her by 
the little, bent Curé escaped so com- 
pletely? How had that resolve, to 
write to Madame, and to send deli- 
cacies and comforts to her invalid 
boy, been so faithlessly broken? 
Gale’s conscience rebuked her, for 
she had been touched by the story 
which the old priest had related, the 
tale of Madame, widowed at the out- 
set of the war, of her great loneli- 
ness while her aviator-son was away 
in Belgium, of her terror lest any- 
thing happen to him whom she loved 
so passionately. 

It was to Monsieur le Curé that 
she had cried so vehemently one 
afternoon, “No, no, mon pére, the 
good God will not let anything happen 
to my boy! He must not!” It did 
no good for her pastor to prepare her 
ahead of time for what was almost 
inevitable. The news came one day, 
and Madame, arriving despite the 
most stringent army regulations, at 
the hospital in Belgium, found her 
son, a living corpse, one who neither 
knew her nor any other, who lay like 
a child, hour after hour, helpless, 
speechless, motionless. 

From a comrade in arms she 
learned how his plane had fallen 
from the skies, of the terrible thirty- 
six hours that he lay within a few 
yards of the enemy lines, the tortur- 
ing strain of the cross-fire of both 
sides tearing above him. It was from 
the doctors that Madame learned of 
the broken spinal column, the com- 
plete paralysis, of the stupendous 
shock to nerves and mind. 

Back to Paris she brought him, 


‘after the long, twenty months during 


which the physicians wondered that 
life still clung to the mangled body, 
back to Paris, where her heart still 
cried out at the injustice of it all, 
back to the city of her youth, where 
she had once basked in the beauty and 
love which God had scattered on 
earth, back to the familiar streets and 
familiar faces, with hope eclipsed by 
the blackness of her burden. 


HAT le Curé feared had come 

— the woman who had told 
God that He “must not,” turned to 
Him no more, but fought bitterly, 
futilely, blindly, against His decrees. 
The weary traveling from doctor 
to doctor, the watching, wide-eyed, as 
that inexplicable lethargy claimed her 
boy, the agony while she waited the 
results of the pitiless probing in 
the operating-room, all she passed 


through with rebellion in her heart. 

Monsieur le Curé did his duty— 
more than his duty, but Madame 
would not listen, refused to speak of 
aught but the injustice, the cruelty, 
the pitilessness of the God who had 
allowed this war, who had not 
listened to her pleadings, who had 
taken her son from her so ruthlessly. 

All that winter while New York 
wore the small black and gold ladies, 
Gale wondered about her, and prayed 
that sometime in the days to come 
Madame might go back, questing, 
when all else had failed, to the Feet 
of One who is ever ready, with His 
Arms outstretched wide and yearn- 
ingly for the homecoming of the 
way farer. 

With the returning cycle of sea- 
sons, Gale, with the. horde of 
‘American buyers who turn eastward 
as the spring comes, booked her pas- 
sage on the Majestic, and waved, 
with a recurring feeling of pleasure, 
to the peopled wharves along the 
North River. Pier 59—it was an 
annual event in her life, and she 
never seemed to grow weary of the 
massed crowds, the gala excitement 
that always hangs about the sailing 
of a great steamer, the color, the 
movement, the delays, the farewells, 
then the dignified and pilot-accom- 
panied procession as the enormous 
liner nosed her way out of the har- 
bor, edging her course by the smaller, 
more insignificant craft with the air 
of some queenly dowager. 


iss Eaton was looking forward 

to the restful days aboard, 
when the heated magnificence of 
the cities would be replaced by the 
cool expanse of rippled sea and un- 
disturbed sky. Above all, there was 
the thought of Madame Tournon, 
whose gay, small envelope had come 
a few weeks before, with the promise 
of some unusual novelties, and 
more—an eager welcome for the 
young American to whom she had 
taken such a fancy. 

With the accumulated duties and 
the rush of business which met her 
on her arrival, Gale found it impos- 
sible to get to No. 17 Rue de S—— 
for two weeks. But when the after- 
noon of her visit came she found a 
queer sense of elation filling her. 
Had Madame found after all, that 
bitterness and contempt and rebellion 
availed nothing? Would that still, 


motionless figure in the wheel-chair 
be in the same place, or had, perhaps, 
God in His great mercy stooped to 
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mend the broken body, in order that 
the mother soul, bruised and un- 
happy, might be caught up in that 
flood of ever ready munificence, 
healed and contrite at last? It was 
a real welcome that Madame gave to 
her. The little room was the same 
colorful, fantastic chaos. Gale looked 
quickly. Ah—he was still there, the 
recumbent form more listless than 
ever, the hands more limp, the pallor 
of the white skin more evident. 
Madame saw the look. 

“Yes—he is the same.” 

They had tea together in the next 
room, the one that looked into the 
small garden at the rear, where a tiny 
tree, like a young bride, frilled her 
white loveliness against the pale 
spring sky, where sparrows and 
pigeons from the park nearby went 
questingly about the brown, awaken- 
ing earth that nodded with blossoms. 
The conversation drifted to many 
things, business of course, all the 
accumulated beauty of feminine 
foibles which the winter had brought 
forth, comparisons of the French and 
American world of style, a bit of 
rare lace which Madame had picked 
up in a convent in Beauvais, a new 
book, of which Gale had read a 
translation, the exorbitant price of 
food, a little argument as to whether 
skirts would go up or down, and 
then, of course, it was inevitable, 
they talked of Philippe. 

“And there is really no hope?” 

It was Gale, breathless after the 
recital of his sufferings, fearful of 
the answer that she knew was com- 
ing. Madame shook her head. There 
was a small silence. 

“But,, Madame, there is always 
God. And if He does not see fit to 
cure him, at least—oh, my dear, He 
will give courage, and happiness even 
in the face of such unhappiness!” 

Gale was so earnest, so sincere, so 
startlingly vehement in her affirma- 
tion that Madame Tournon was held 
from saying the cruel words which 
rose to her lips. Then she shook a 
weary head. “No, mademoiselle, have 
I not told you? There is no God 
for me since the war. There is no 
use to talk . . .” and there the con- 
versation ended. 

During her sojourn in Paris, Gale 
went often to the house in the Rue 
de S——. One afternoon in Sep- 
tember, after her business had been 
transacted, she leaned towards her 
friend, and said: 

“Madame, I want you to do some- 
thing for me.” 
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“Anything—you are so kind.” 
The girl put her hand softly on the 
other’s arm. 
“Come to Mass with me tomor- 
row,” she begged. She felt the arm 
stiffen beneath her touch. 


“No, no, anything but that, 
Mam’selle. Not that. It is no use 
to ask it.” 

Gale tried again. 

“Please. It is the Feast of Our 
Lady of Sorrows tomorrow. She 


suffered too, 
understand.” 

The woman had walked to the 
table, and stood, turning a small brass 
bowl in her hands. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” she said abruptly. 
“Monsieur Cauchon sent it from 
Mombasa. Native work. I shall 
color it here, blue, and peacock green 
lines twisting there—and here a deep 
red shadow.” 

Her slim white fingers wandered 
over it caressingly. It was no use 
then. 


so much. She will 


en evening from the very re- 
spectable room at Madame 
Gaillon’s, Gale sent a note to No. 17, 
Rue de S 

“T have tickets for the art exihibit 
tomorrow afternoon. Will you come? 
Pipette has agreed to stay with 





. 
. 


Philippe till we return. You need 
the change. Come—please.” 
The following morning after 


Mass, as Monsieur le Curé paced 
back and forth in the cobbled court- 
yard saying his office, Gale stopped 
to speak to him. 

“Mon pére, ask Our Lady to do 
something big today . . . very big.” 

The old man nodded smilingly, his 
finger in the interrupted psalm. 

“She will, she will, ma petite. Is 
it not her feast day? It is so very 
important ?” 

Gale smiled back. 

“Very! Something for her Son.” 

“A gift, n’est-ce pas?” 

“A wonderful gift!” 
were shining. 

“Then I shall ask her immediately !” 

Crowds were gathered that after- 
noon at the great building when 
Madame and the (‘American girl 
arrived at three o’clock, some who 
appeared there merely that they 
might see the passing show of hu- 
manity, others whose love of the 
beautiful drew them to the treasures 
which lined the walls of the long 
rooms. They came finally to the 
salon where the prize sculptures were 
set apart. Yet strangely, at the end 


Gale’s eyes 





hung a great canvas, dominating all 
other groups by its sheer simplicity 
and tragic beauty. 

This was Gale’s objective, but she 
held in leash the eager impetuosity 
which urged her to go directly to the 
Pieta whose silent appeal could not 
fail to stir the materialistic of that 
motley throng. Around the sides of 
the room they passed, admiring 
Greek heads or a Baccante, exclaim- 
ing before the white wonder of a 
tiny child chiseled from the enduring 
marble. 

Then they came to the Sorrowful 
Mother with her Divine Burden upon 
her knees. Gale heard the intake of 
Madame’s breath as they stood there. 
She said nothing, but together they 
watched, and the girl prayed. Their 
eyes swept the slim paleness of the 
dead Christ’s body, limp, translucent, 
in the arms of His stricken, quiet 
Mother. Gale’s gaze went to where 
the Virgin’s hand lay, almost 
shadowed by her Son’s inert arm, 
caressingly near the wound in His 
side. The untroubled blue, symbolic 
of hope, draping her head and 
shoulders, the red robe, deep as her 
love and the gash in the Savior’s 
heart, the snowy coif, swathing her 
pallid face, all spoke to the souls of 
those who would stop to look. 

She wondered if it meant to 
Madame all that it meant to her, the 
quintessence of human grief, an epic 
of crystallized pathos, the poignant 
majesty of the stained and wounded 
Wanderer whose very earth had be- 
trayed Him. But above all, she 
hoped that the woman beside her saw 
not only the marvel of symmetry and 
color, the gilten intricacies on the 
burnished edge of the Madonna’s 
cloak, but that her eyes and heart 
took in the quiet acceptance in the 
curve of the Dolorosa’s lips. 

It was for this that Gale had 
brought her here. And through her 
mind ‘flashed the old words, “In His 
will is our peace.” Oh, if Madame 
could only realize that! If the Sor- 
rowful Mother’s mute lips would but 
speak, if the heart of the Virgin 
would but teach the lesson of accept- 
ance to this heart filled with bitterness 
against the Will of her Son! 


* * * * . 


6“ HAT is it? Another gold and 
black lady?” Gale peered 
through the dusk, some two weeks 
later, at the little pendant enamel 
Madame held towards her. 
“No, Mademoiselle, not black and 
















gold-— she is more lovely. A blue 
and gold lady.” 

She put the trinket into Gale’s 
and. Against the gold background 
was the Virgin Mother, her skyey- 
blue robes shining lustrously, and in 
her arms was the crushed and broken 
body of her Divine Son. 

“See, I make them always now. 
It is my—how do you call it?—my 
specialty. And Philippe, he also has 
one. Come.” 

Together they went over to the 
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quiet figure. Fastened to the lapel 
of his coat was a small blue and gold 
Virgin. Madame bent low, and kissed 
the unresponsive lips. 

“], have given him to her—for— 
once she held her own Son—broken, 
like him—in her arms. She knows.” 


Cz American girl put her arms 
around the slim form of the 
woman, the woman who had cast 
herself and her son into the arms and 
the heart of the Mother who had 
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world might be healed. 

So it is not at all strange that some- 
times Gale Eaton, buyer for the 
house of Chaudiére, sits down, par- 
ticularly on summer mornings, takes 
out her small black and gold lady, 
and dreams of July heat in Paris, the 
gay, shimmering blooms in the 
Luxembourg gardens, and the soft- 
ness of the cool morning when she 
walked ten squares to the little shop 
in the Rue de L—. 


“Ghe Importance of “Fiction 


T IS impossible to overstress 
the importance of Fiction in 
our popular literature. One 
is almost tempted to say the 

world has gone story mad, but that 
would be stating the case wrongly. 
lhere has always been a hunger for 
stories. Long before the invention 
of printing, stories were popular. 
The story teller of old was the one 
“prophet” who was honored in his 
own country. The bards, minstrels 
and minesingers wandered from 
lace to place to tell their stories ; and 
people flocked to hear them. 
nation has its folk lore, its 
nds, its fairy tales, its fables, its 
, its mdrchen, etc. History is, 
all, a series of stories. The 
sible itself is a rich treasury of 
stories; and (mark you this!) Christ 
was a master narrator. 

Our love for stories begins in the 
nursery, I had almost said, in the 
What child will not pause in 
its play to hear a story. And as we 
grow older our willingness to listen 
to a story, our eagerness to hear a 
tale well told, gains momentum with 
the years. So we may just as well 
conclude that the universal hunger 
for stories, for fiction, if you will, is 
a perfectly natural craving. 

[In these our own days, a million 

r more men and women leave their 
homes nightly to visit the movies 
simply for the sake of seeing a story 
told — enacted before their eyes. I 
know not how many tens of thou- 
sands nightly attend the regular the- 
aters, drawn thither by the lure of 
having a story told to them in play 
form. 
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AS A MEDIUM OF TRUTH 


By S. A. BaLpus 


But the popularity of the printed 
story clinches the case. I have 
already stated that in 1925, thirty 
million story books (works of fiction 
of all kinds) were printed and sold 
in the United States. But that isn’t 
all. Stories published in book form 
are not the half of it. There are a 
hundred or more magazines, exclu- 
sively fiction magazines, published in 
the United States. There are many 
others, not exclusively fiction maga- 
zines, in which, nevertheless, more 
than half the space is given over to 
stories. And there are many weekly 
periodicals of various kinds, in 
which fiction predominates. 

The aggregate number of copies 
printed yearly under these several 
classifications of periodicals, can be 
counted by the hundreds of millions. 
And if one remembers that there is 
hardly a daily paper that does not 
carry one or more short stories, or 
an installment of a serial story, daily, 
every vestige of doubt as to the popu- 
larity of fiction disappears. 

There are millions of people who 
never read a serious book, yet are 
inveterate readers of fiction; other 
millions who will not read a serious 
article, yet rarely miss the chance to 
read a story. And what are you 
going to do about it? 


HAT much of the popular fiction 
is worthless from every stand- 
point— mere trash— goes without 
saying. That some of it is exceed- 
ingly bad from a moral point of view 


is only too true. ‘There is at the 
present time a group of writers who 
have become obsessed with the idea 
that there is nothing else in life but 
sex ; that men and women have been 
put on earth for no other purpose 
than to play the game of sex. The 
stories they write are not love stories 
but lust stories—what Robert Louis 
Stevenson called “romance with the 
small-pox.” 


ARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL in an 

official pronouncement against 
immoral literature, stigmatized “that 
class of literature which panders to 
sensuality, to wicked passion, and a 
sort of nuptial lasciviousness” as the 
greatest evil of the day. And in no 
uncertain terms he castigates the au- 
thors who “vividly and colorfully 
describe obscene things; who utterly 
scorn every rule and every reserve; 
who pen lightly pornographic de- 
scriptions — at one time under am- 
biguous or veiled words, at another 
bluntly and cynically they picture the 
most intimate detail, the most de- 
grading corruptions, clothing them 
with every charm and beauty of 
style. Nothing in the whole domain 
of morals is left intact. .-. . 

“After all it is not astounding that 
the world so attached to itself that it 
despises God, finds pleasure in such 
books and circulates them at will. 
But it is supremely regrettable that 
writers who boast of being Christian, 
consecrate their talents to a literature 
so noxious.” 

I do not know what the conditions 
are in Europe, but as far as the 

United States is concerned, the 
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writers of immoral books do not 
boast of their Christianity, nor pose 
as Christians. The very pagan phi- 
losophy of their writings would give 
the lie to any such claim, were they 
bold enovigh to make it. Neither is 
their popularity nearly as great or 
genuine as press notices would lead 
one to believe. To be able to say that 
a book, noted chiefly for its filth, has 
sold a hundred thousand copies, 
sounds big, but upon analysis 
dwindles in significance when we con- 
sider that there are many millions 
of habitual fiction readers in the 
United States. After all, only a 
small percentage read such books; 
a smaller percentage relishes them. 

Sinclair Lewis’ “Elmer Gantry” is 
one of the popular books of the day; 
to date a quarter of a million copies 
have been sold. And yet one is dis- 
posed seriously to question whether 
its popularity is genuine, and whether 
its author will not ultimately find 
himself more despised than admired. 
Of eighteen people known to me who 
read the book, four liked it, six said 
they did not care for it (some could 
not finish it), and eight described it 
in varying language, as simply hor- 
rible. Their denunciation was as 
much directed against the author as 
against the book itself. 


HERE is one hopeful sign with 

regard to such literature. As a 
rule filthy stories are published only 
in book form. Whoever wants 
to read them must purchase the 
volume. None of the respectable 
magazines going into our homes 
would venture to publish such stories 
serially — at least not yet! They 
realize that it would be risky business 
for them to attempt to force such 
stories upon the public by bringing 
them into their homes. To the 
credit of the majority of the people 
of our country be it said that filth 
makes no appeal to them. 

Sex, when over-stressed, is, after 
all, a subject of which healthy- 
minded men and women become 
easily surfeited; they instinctively 
turn with disgust from stories deal- 
ing chiefly with lechers and nympho- 
maniacs, roués and mistresses, har- 
lots and panderers. Misled by the 
artful publicity that accompanies the 
publication of such novels, they may 
be inveigled into reading one or two 
off-color stories; which only serves 
to make them more careful and dis- 
criminating in making future selec- 
tions, 
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Saintly souls who read this article 
will probably say that fiction-loving 
Catholics are beyond the reach of 
harm from such books, for have we 
not a literature of our own—and a 
distinctly Catholic fiction? Aye, we 
have! But, alas, it is a literature 
which is read by very few. Particu- 
larly our fiction is not read. Fiction 
is by all odds the weakest link in our 
literary chain. Our novels scarcely 
rise above mediocrity, our short 
stories are mostly below par. Why 
beat around the bush? Why make 
pretenses which dissolve into thin air? 

If I were asked to name ten great 
Catholic novels, written during the 
last ten years, or ten great Catholic 
stories, I would not be able to do it. 
True, I have not read every Catholic 
story published, but even so; of those 
I have read, the work of selecting ten 
great novels and ten great short 
stories is beyond my capabilities. I 
would not know where to look for 
them ; or where to begin. 

Catholic fiction — long or short — 
will never be a great literary prod- 
uct; nor do I see any hope for im- 
provement. Poor pay to the authors; 
a limited market for their work; and 
a pitifully small reading public — 
what can you expect? These are 
conditions that crush ambition, and 
repel men and women of talent. 

One reason why, perhaps, there is 
no great increase in the number of 
Catholic fiction writers is because it 
is becoming increasingly difficuit to 
write a Catholic story that will not 
displease, or give offense to a certain 
number of those who read it. The 
Catholic Church is made up of 
people of all nationalities, Irish, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Polish, Bohemian, etc. If the char- 
acters in a story bear names that re- 
veal their nationality or descent, and 
if the author portrays some of them 
as not exactly perfect, one perhaps as 
a thief, or one as a liar, or a drunk- 
ard, or guilty of crime, or sins of 
one sort or another, there is sure to 
be an outcry from some that his or 
her nationality has been insulted. 

And in several other directions we 
are extremely sensitive. Only a few 
weeks ago I received a bitter letter 
denouncing a certain story and its 
author. One of the characters in the 
story was an “old maid”—those were 
the words the author used. The 
writer of the letter stated that he had 
a sister who was an “old maid” and 
he considered the story an insult to 
her. 
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But the greatest hindrance to the 
production of a great Catholic fiction, 
or even a fair quality of fiction, is 
found in the limitations we have set 
for it, and the restrictions with 
which we cripple those who have the 
ability to write it. We allow our 
fiction writers scant latitude; we curb 
their imagination; we hamper their 
ingenuity. We confine them to 
strictly Catholic themes, and insist 
that their characters be always 
eminently proper. As Maurice 
Francis Egan expressed it: “If the 
hero and heroine behave with strict 
propriety, and are not cousins, the 
novel is labelled as filling ‘a long 
felt want.’ That settles it! The 
story written for Catholics does not 
usually lack good intentions or high 
aspirations, but it usually lacks hu- 
man sympathy and art.” 


F A Catholic writer ventures 

to present some of his char- 
acters as just ordinarily human, full 
of frailties and inconsistencies, or 
guilty of indiscretions, or even yield- 
ing to temptation, we throw up our 
hands in holy horror at the “scandal” 
that has been given. We seem to 
demand that every Catholic story 
should contain a moral, or teach a 
lesson, or preach a sermon, or give 
edification—all things with which art 
does not concern itself. 

In medio virtus stat. Between the 
two extremes of fiction which I have 
briefly described, namely, the un- 
savory kind and the pious variety, is 
the type of fiction that in the main is 
clean, healthy and wholesome. The 
writers, as a rule, are masters of 
their craft, skilled artisans and some- 
times consummate artists. Their 
work may not be invariably great, or 
always flawless, but it is generally 
clever, often excellent, and some- 
times great. 

The field of fiction offers unlimited 
opportunities to men and women 
who have the story-teller’s gift; and 
the greater their talent and their 
mastery of technique, the greater will 
be their success. There is a steady 
and ever increasing demand for 
fiction, for clean novels and clean 
short stories, particularly the latter. 
I have often wondered why Catholics 
are so poorly represented in this most 
popular branch of literature. As- 
suming the existence of the talent I 
fail to see why fiction writers belong- 
ing to a Church that has nothing but 
forgiveness and charity for sinners, 
that never condemns those who have 
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erred, that opens its arms wide at the 
first sign of repentance, regardless 
of the enormity or multitude of the 
sins committed, should not be able 
to write with a greater understanding 
and a finer sympathy for sinners, than 
those who are not members of such a 
Church. And being at the same time 
true artists, they could write with a 
dignity and delicacy, with a reticence 
and reserve, that would raise their 
work to the highest level of achieve- 
ment. 

Theirs would necessarily be a de- 
cent fiction, for indecency is not and 
never was one of the essentials of 
art. No great artist ever resorts to 
vulgarity. The moment he does he 
ceases to be an artist. Joseph Con- 
rad, the greatest literary artist within 
recent times, so far as I can recall, 
never wrote an indecent line, or 
wasted his genius on aught that was 
merely vulgar. 

Someone has said: “Let me write 
the songs of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws.” Realizing the 
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importance of fiction I feel tempted 
to paraphrase this saying to read: 
“Let me write the fiction of a na- 
tion, and I care not who preaches its 
sermons.” 


HATEVER be our religious dif- 

ferences, I have observed that 
when it comes to fiction the reading 
public is tolerant and not disposed to 
quarrel about religious beliefs. A 
good story seems to make “the whole 
world kin.” There may be prejudice, 
and there may be bigotry, but a good 
story will dispel the one and dis- 
solve the other. “Marie Chapdelaine” 
is an instance of a story written by 
a Catholic, and though Catholic in 
theme and character, it became im- 
mensely popular. “In the Garden of 
Allah,” though not written by a 
Catholic, yet Catholic in theme and 
with a Catholic background, was 
favorably received by the reading 
public. Marion Crawford’s “The 
White Sister” (though from our 
standpoint not flawless) “went over 


(I have not known the man) 
By Ricuarp Linn EpsALi 


ESIRE seized me, and I turned from Thee 
saying: I cannot bear the lash and strain 


of hindrances so galling and so vain; 

for life in irons and death are one to me. 
And then I saw Thee stretched out on the Tree, 
for my sin being crucified again; 

each lightly uttered word was a new pain 
that cut 'Thy face with twisted agony. 
Even with such a callous heart as mine, 
I could not daily keep Thy tortured face 


big,” with the lovers of fiction. Ex- 
amples could be greatly multiplied. 

In all this there should be a lesson 
for us. In the preceding chapter I 
said it is my belief that thousands 
upon thousands of intelligent non- 
Catholics could be brought to a fair 
consideration of the Catholic Church 
through the medium of books. I 
want to amend this statement by 
saying that it can be done more easily 
through the medium of fiction than 
through the instrumentality of more 
serious works. 

But let none imagine that I am ad- 
vocating the production of a propa- 
ganda literature. Nothing is further 
from my mind. No greater mistake 
could be made than to attempt to 
foist a merely Catholic literature on 
the public. The public will have 
none of it any more than our own 
people seem to care for it. I am 
arguing for a style, type and quality 
of fiction that the whole world is 
willing to read ; and having read with 
interest, will ask for more. 


before me, see Thy great compassionate eyes 
shot through with anguish, and still bear Thy sign 
upon a hypocrite forehead, where Thy grace 

is stifled with indifference and dies. 
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ORE than one person up 
around Victory Square could 
tell you the story of Philip 
Grogan. 

But you will stand the best chance 
of a dramatic recital if you stop in 
at Nelson’s barber shop some after- 
noon and get the proprietor talking 
about the days when Grogan had the 
first chair. 

Should it by good fortune be at a 
time when there is a mission at St. 
Patrick’s you will be more favored 
still. That should stir Jim Nelson to 
an even keener memory and then, 
maybe, to a little play-acting as he 
impersonates Phil giving a customer 
a “once over,” a “close one” or a 
hair trim. 

It was Grogan’s barber shop in 
those days. Only Hemmer’s place, 
converted by the sole active member 
of the firm from a wagon shop into 
a furniture emporium; a drug store 
and a paint shop remain of the busi- 
nesses that flourished there when 
Phil Grogan followed his trade at 
the sign of the striped pole. 

More up-to-date enterprises, no 
doubt, abound. But while the changes 
of time have been responsible for 
different names appearing over doors, 
for larger plate glass windows and a 
newer order of displays, it has 
furnished no warmer hearted men or 
women, no more interesting types 
than were there in the past. 

The barber shop is altered with the 
rest. There is a greater number of 
“tonsorial artists,” in flashier sur- 
roundings, and they are on their toes 
every minute for trade. Time was 
when the chances were about even 
that when you went in you would 
have to wake up the proprietor, 
peace to his soul, if you wanted his 
personal attention. But it was worth 
your while. 

Sleeping sickness hadn’t been in- 
vented then. So it couldn’t have been 
that. Folks said that Grogan, tipped 
the scales around 240, was too fat. 
Dieting was still unknown. Probably 
there was some underlying reason. 
But whatever the cause, Phil Gro- 
gan’s tendency to somnolence got him 
more smiles than sympathy. 

He was asleep, the story goes, the 
day that Father Bolgan looked in at 
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. A GOOD SORT AT HEART, IS 


By Georce Henry WALDRON 


the door and then entered, motioning 
Father Shepherd to follow. 


Denar gave a start when the 
assistant at St. Patrick’s shook 
him up. 

“Oh—was I asleep? That’s funny. 
Excuse me, Father Bolgan.” 

There was no denying that Father 
Bolgan had a way with him. In fact 
he had any number of ways with 
him. That accounted for his success 
in bringing back to the sacraments 
men who had been away for years. 
He could find a method for each par- 
ticular case and make it fit like the 
proverbial glove. 

Safety razors were not so common 
then as now, but even had they been, 
Phil Grogan would have been the 
last man in the world to have won- 
dered why Father Shepherd, instead 
of coming to his shop, had not used 
a blade, old style or new, on his own 
face, or else been shaved at a shop 
nearer the rectory. 

It was enough to be told that 
Father Bolgan, knowing that Father 
Shepherd had not had his morning 
shave, decided as they sauntered 
through that part of the parish, that 
there was no one who could do the 
job better than Philip Grogan. 

All of which was true, even if 
diplomatic and but part of Father 
Bolgan’s program for the day. 

The distinction of shaving the mis- 
sionary about whose eloquence he had 
heard so much was not lost on Gro- 
gan. And it was comfortable to feel, 
after the first three or four minutes, 
that he wasn’t at all nervous with 
the priest in his chair. That was 
just the number of minutes it took 
Father Shepherd to find out what 
subject was nearest Grogan’s heart. 

Who would feel at a distance with 
Father Shepherd, even meeting him 
for the first time? Why he was not 
a bit as you’d expect. Knew John 
McGraw well enough to call him 
“Muggsy” if he wished, and Phil 
Grogan had nothing on him when it 
came to discussing pennant prospects, 
what certain batting averages would 
be, and things like that. 
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So far from talking about the mis- 
sion at St. Patrick’s, it was the barber 
himself who had to bring up the 
subject. 

Phil could not have told you after- 
wards just how he came to promise 
that he would be at church that night, 
how he even admitted that he was 
anxious to hear Father Shepherd. 

Maybe it was the priest’s smile that 
helped, when, as he was leaving with 
Father Bolgan, he modestly dis- 
claimed the oratorical ability of which 
Grogan, right at home now, was so 
sure. Must be a mistake, he said. 
Probably was the other missionary, 
Father Alpert, who was meant. 

Grogan was as good as his word 
about going to hear the sermon. 
Couldn’t go back on that with a man 
like Father Shepherd. The preacher 
proved that all that had been said of 
him was true. ‘To Grogan, seated in 
the fifth pew from the front in the 
center aisle, what the priest said was 
not so much a discourse as a man to 
man talk. 

“The grace of God,” he said, “is 
almost visible to the senses at this 
mission. Miracles of grace have been 
performed here, and there will be 
more. At nearly every mission we 
have given there has been some ex- 
ample of the fact that ‘we know not 
the day nor the hour.’ God is patient. 
But do not try his patience too far. 
What man here knows but this is his 
last chance?” 


oon there followed in the pulpit 

the contagious smile that had 
won Phil Grogan that morning, and 
with it, this time, came words that 
were just as irresistible. 

“If there are any particularly hard 
cases here, they are the kind I’m 
waiting for. I want them down at 
that box in the corner — right over 
there. Don’t be afraid. Come right 
along. I'll start hearing immediately.” 

Afraid of Father Shepherd? Not 
Phil Grogan. So there was nothing 
remarkable in his next move. It was 
just another “miracle of grace” that 
put him in the long line of men wait- 
ing to go to confession. 

“He’s a good sort at heart, is 
Grogan. Just a bit careless, like a 
lot more. It’s not a good example 
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and dangerous to himself. But there 
really isn’t a bad streak in him.” 

This was what Father Shepherd 
had been told that morning by Father 
Bolgan, who, in his kindness of heart 
did not want even a visiting priest to 
think he was labelling any particular 
parishioner a “mission bird.” 

And a good sort Philip was. Not 
content to keep to himself the joy that 
beamed from his countenance the 
next morning, he commenced round- 
ing up others. 


Ov of these was Jake Gilbert. 
Jake was a boatman. When he 
wasn’t on a craft plying the old Erie 
Canal, he made his home over near 
the guard lock. It was there he was 
found by Grogan, who once had been 
his Sunday school classmate. Gilbert, 
Grogan knew, had for one thing con- 
tracted marriage in a way that needed 
rectifying. The promise he made 
Phil to attend the mission that night 
was the more easily given because he 
had no intention of keeping it. 

Ben Cranmer, a liveryman around 
the corner from Victory Square, took 
no offense at the implied remission on 
the part when Grogan said he would 
call for him on the way to church 
that evening. You couldn’t have been 
offended, somehow, by anything the 
barber on the square did that day. 

Slightly different from Cranmer’s 
was the case of Peter Thornley. He 
declared later that he agreed to go 
down to hear one of the missioners 
only because Grogan had held the 
razor an inch above his lip while he 
waited for an answer. He was afraid 
it might descend without warning, 
either because the man who held it 
fell asleep while waiting for an 
affirmative reply or it might be 
brought down with intent by the new 
religious zealot in case of a negative 
answer. 

Always after telling this story, 
Thornley felt ashamed of himself. 
The bit of pleasantry was not, to his 
mind, the right kind of a tribute to 
the dead. He was the last man ever 
to be shaved by Phil. . 

Jim Nelson, who worked for Gro- 
gan then, had just gone to lunch. 
Phil was alone in the shop when 
Robert Furlong, who ran the shoe 
store two doors above, found things 
quiet and decided it was a good time 
to step into the barber shop: and get 
fixed up. 

Grogan was asleep. This was not 
surprising. The surprise came a mo- 
ment later when Furlong, for the first 


time in his life, was unable to rouse 
the barber. No human agency could 
do that. This was the slumber from 
which there is no waking here. 
What matter the name of the ail- 
ment that had claimed its victim, or 
whether it was associated with ten- 
figure had forever gone from that 








Christmastide 


By Micuaet J. Durry 


I”: YEs, ’tis truly joyful 

When the Christmastide is here 
And all the world seems happy 

And everywhere good cheer, 

For the Birthday of the Savior 
Makes the truth of God to shine 
And teach men they are brothers 

In their Father’s heart divine. 

The coming of the Christ-Child 

Fills the heart with holy love; 

“God hath visited His people” ; 

Now our true home is above. 

The “Gloria” of the angels 

Through the world sounds the knell 
Of Satan’s cruel dominion 

And the slavery of Hell. 

With a courage that’s unflinching 
We press onward in the fight. 

Our Leader, Christ—God’s Holy One, 
His grace—our conquering might. 
And though our foes are demons 
From Hell’s foul depths and sable 
We'll triumph still through Mary’s Son 
The Babe of Bethlehem’s stable. 
With the shepherds then, before the crib 
We kneel in adoration 

Of the King of kings and Lord of lords 
Who chose this lowly station, 

That men might rise and follow Him 
“The Truth, the Life, the Way” 

The God of meek and humble heart, 
Born for us on Christmas Day. 








part of Selchester, neighbors began 
dencies towards sleep in the past? 
The medical title that coroner and 
physician placed upon the cause of 
death passed quickly from men’s 
minds. 


But when the first excitement was 
over it was realized that a familiar 


to-talk of his life—and death. 

“This is just what Father Shep- 
herd spoke about last night,” said one. 
“Tt’s a lesson on death.’ I saw Mr. 
Grogan at the Communion rail at the 
5:30 Mass this morning.” 

And so the passing of Philip Gro- 
gan made its impression. 

There is a peculiar power in the 
memory of our last words with one 
who has departed. Jake Gilbert felt 
it necessary to be at the mission that 
night and every night succeeding. He 
would have been fearful, according 
to his own statement, not to have 
made good on the assurance so idly 
given Grogan that morning. 

Gilbert heard a sermon that led 
him to the correction of the mistake 
in his life and to the giving of Catho- 
lic existence and happiness to his 
household. 

Ben Cranmer would not have been 
able to sleep had he not gone to the 
service to which Phil Grogan was to 
have taken him had he lived. 

It’s hard to think of Cranmer now 
as anything but a practical Catholic. 
But he is authority for saying that 
that particular mission and _ the 
thought of his friend’s sudden death 
on the day of his Communion marked 
the turning point for him on a road 
that had led the wrong way. 

When it is said that two of Cran- 
mer’s children show leanings towards 
religious vocations that were fostered 
in a pious household, it will be seen 
how far into the future the result of 
Philip Grogan’s efforts on his one 
brief day as a missionary extended. 

‘Peter Thornley, third of the little 
band he recruited, is dead. But he 
did not falter. He fought the good 
fight. He kept the faith. 

Father Bolgan has forever laid 
down the burdens of the pastorate in 
the big church where the promise 
given by his fruitful labors at St. 
Patrick’s was fully carried out. 

Father Shepherd, retired now from 
work on the missions, knows well of 
the incidents that followed his visit, 
in his younger days, to the shop of 
Philip Grogan. 

“Victory Square,” he was once 
heard to remark, “it was well named 
—a place of victory, indeed.” 

Someone asked, half seriously, 
whether he thought that he, Father 
Bolgan or Phil himself, deserved the 
most credit for Grogan’s making the 
mission and for all that came of it. 

“None of us deserves any credit,” 
was the answer. “It was the grace 
of God.” 


’ 

















Le Bebe 


By Raout FouILiarp 


T was the Christmas Vigil 
and Peronet was sad. Now 
there are days when gloom 
is not unnatural, there are 
times when sorrow must be borne, 
but the Christmastide of all days was 
no time to be unhappy. And, what 
is more, Peronet the Jester, had ever 
been a gay, indifferent fellow. He 
laughed when others laughed and 
when they frowned he smiled. 

As the gray dimness of evening 
crept over fen and woodland he stood 
at the edge of the snow-covered 
waste gazing in gloomy pensiveness 
at the great castle before him. It 
was a rugged, old medieval fortress 
crowning a _ steep elevation with 
strong, majestic grandeur. To the 
left, sombre towers frowned down 
from the bettling escarpment. A 
heavy, impenetrable world lay about 
on all sides. No wandering troop of 
warriors had ever yet forced entrance 
through the grim port-cullis con- 
fronting the sheer ascent, for it was 
well guarded by the towering barti- 
zans and the formidable bastions. 
Lights were gleaming from all small 
lanceted apertures and turret case- 
ments. -Against the light of western 
skies the whole ensemble loomed in 
massive solemnity, haughtily defiant. 
Bright pinions and banners fluttered 
bravely from donjon and balcony 
while the sound of music and loud 
merriment floated down now a de- 
jected air that was ludicrous and 
grotesque beneath the clownish daubs 
and smears. 

The wintry keenness had chapped 
his long bony hands. A dark stream 
of blood oozed slowly down his 
drawn cheek dripping upon his 
shoulder and he frequently spat 


blood from his raw and swollen 
mouth. He was bedecked in the 
gaudy jerkin and doublet of a 
medieval court-fool and the long- 
hosed legs were crusted with mire 
and covered with briars. Whenever 
the wind swept by the little bells 
adorning his coxcomb headpiece 
tinkled laughingly in the night. There 
was only misery for him in the 
sound. 

Like all jesters he bore himself 
with a comical gravity that was droll 
yet oddly pathetic. Some mortals 
treat the serious in life with laughter. 
Jesters do, but they laugh seriously. 


-To Peronet buffoonery was a pro- 


fession—he knew no other philosophy. 
But the omnipresent drollery was a 
mere clownish convention. Cynicism 


lay behind the leering masklike fea- 


tures. It has been said that buffoons 
are the saddest people in the world. 
His face wore an inevitable grin 
though it might have been a grimace. 
Mirthfulness had always lain in the 
great eyes of black; tonight they 
glowed with a dull sombreness. He 
rarely laughed in true fashion—now 
he sobbed. 

His thinly clad feet crunched 
through the crusted snow making 
progress slow and difficult. The 
last streak of day had fled from the 
sky and night came on draping the 
lonely land in swirling whiteness. It 
became colder. Innumerable stars 
sparkled from the vastness overhead. 

Halting, the jester turned once 
more and regarded the faint lights 
in the distance. They were illuminat- 
ing his home—the castle of his lord. 
A low groan came from his clenched 
teeth and a shudder shook him. He 
hated the place—hated its merry 
revellers—hated his master. They 
were immersed in the gay spirit of 
Christmas and he was alone, an out- 
cast cold and forlorn. He shivered 
and a nervous choking sound came 
from him. 

They had laughed at him. Strange, 
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a jester heartbroken because his audi- 
ence had laughed! But fierce resent- 
ment welled up in his heart and only 
because of their laughter. It had 
not shown their amusement, it had 
signified their scorn. 


| gored had looked forward with 
strange desire for this Christ- 
mastide. As a boy in his happy 
Provencal home he had always en- 
joyed the blithe time when cares and 
struggles forgot, when people 
laughed and merry songs were sung. 
Years had gone and still he regarded 
the gladsome season as of yore. For 
was it not the one time in all the 
miserable year when one had reason 
to be happy? Was it not on this 
night that Le Bébe, the Christ, had 
come to man? 

In the great castle they had pre- 
pared for the Christmas time with 
much bustle and happy clatter. 
Scurrying maids and louts had 
cleaned the dim old halls and bare 
passageways. The black rugged walls 
of the donjon and the frowning 
abutments were gay with fluttering 
pinions. Lights burned before the 
holy images in long, forgotten shrines. 
Meats and rare dishes were prepared 
for the feast. The whole place was 
alive with a gay holiday spirit. And 
then a noble gathering of knights and 
their fair ladies had journeyed in 
from neighboring provinces. 

After regaling themselves at the 
long feast the company had trooped 
into the great hall to continue the 
merriment. The raftered roofs were 
hung with mistletoe and the dim old 
walls carried arms and trophies of 
bloody battles. The nobles scattered 
about on bench and lounge while at 
the far end of the hall the retainers 
and the uncouth peasantry crowded 
to share the glad festivities. The 
great fire cast its ruddy glow upon 
the faces of the company causing 
their shadows to leap and sway upon 
the decorated walls. Laughter 
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sounded and reéchoed through the 
room—now the lusty guffaw of some 
grizzled knight or man-at-arms, now 
the soft trebling of a lady. Wine 
was poured from the huge flagons, 
the talking grew more boisterous, the 
melody increased. 

Then Simard, the raconteur, was 
called to tell romantic gests and tales 
of Noel. He arose and charmed them 
with his fervid imagery. They heard 
of Le Bébe; of the coldness of the 
Judean night and the greater cold- 
ness of men’s hearts. They listened 
enravished as he told of great angelic 
legions singing in the wintry night, 
their silvery voice falling upon mortal 
ears like rippling undulations until 
they grew in volume and the hillsides 
rang with the wondrous “Gloria in 
excelsis Deo.” He told them how 
great merchants repulsed the fair 
young Jewess from their khans and 
homes with those fatal self-condemn- 
ing words, “There is no room.” 

Then Flondel, the troubadour, came 
fourth to play and sing. Once more 
the company laughed and the great 
hall resounded with gay voices. His 
songs were songs of love and war. 
His wanton melodies told of brave 
chevaliers and their lady-loves. In 
sweet, vivacious strains he sang of 
the glamor of love and the grandeur 
of knightly battle. 

There was a lull when he had 
finished and yet the night was young. 
Liquers were passed and the hall 
echoed in gleeful uproar. They 
called on Peronet in _ bantering 
raillery. He was crouched on the 
floor near his leige watching alter- 
nately the spirited carousal and the 
lurid witchery of the great fire. And 
alternately he grinned or stared in 
thoughtful wonder. 

“Come Peronet, thou fool, do some- 
thing for L’Infant! Arise and per- 
form.” 

The gleeman gazed in vacuous in- 
anity at the bright and dazzling 
company. What could he do for Le 
Bébe? He, a fool—a court jester! 
They called and cried aloud —his 
leige — lord and lady —the princely 
guests, the rough retainer — and 
Peronet responded with a dubious 
provocative grin. They railed and 
stormed. He arose looking uneasily 
about him—for a strange timidity 
now filled his being. But he loved 
Le Bébe and before the merry throng 
he would perform in his own clown- 
like way. 

He was an odd figure to behold. 
Long and lean with gaudy trappings, 


his very appearance provoked laugh- 
ter. Peronet turned to his master 
and said: “What wilt thou have me 
do my lord?” 

“Poor fool, what canst thou do?” 
his master scornfully made answer. 

“If I had a house I couldst do that 
which all the world did not.” 

“And, prithee, what is that, boy?” 

Peronet gazed thoughtfully at the 
leaping flames and softly replied: 
“I'd house the Christ whene’er he 
came to visit me.” 

“He does not visit fools!” a 
haugty noble cried. 

“He visited a world of fools,” the 
jester blandly answered, “and they 
were fools the more by hanging Him 
upon the rood!” But master mine, 
tell me if thou canst, who is the 
greatest fool, of all God’s creatures?” 

“Who, dolt, is the greatest fool?” 

“The smiling guests leaned for- 
ward in quizzical attention. 

“Satan,” said the jester, “for he 
roams in misery and ne’er bethinks 
to ask forgiveness.” 

Then spoke a lady of the court, 
“Ah fool, he does bethinks him of it 
but ne’er will he abase himself to* 
such a boon.” 

“The greater fool is he,” replied 
the jester. Then throwing back his 
head, he stared at the timbered vault 
above him and continued, “All men 
are fools and women more because 
they think not of it. And Christ 
Himself was garbed in fools’ array. 
The noble company here are fools 
for hearkening to the wisdom of this 
fool.” 

The crowd aroused to anger broke 
into loud cries of insult and sarcasm. 
And Peronet, the jester, grinned in 
jocular disdain. 

“Come, lad,” his lord commanded, 
“you words are not desired. Do 
something for Le Petit Infant!” 

“Yea, something for Le Bébe,” a 
sturdy bowman cried. 

The jester strode forward, his face 
alight with carefree mirthfulness. He 
tossed his head in waggish unconcern 
and the little bells tinkled merrily. A 
cold and critical silence fell upon the 
room. The jester grinned and made 
comical faces. He twisted his fea- 
tures into ludicrous distortions. He 
spun about and whirled through 
somersaults. Standing on one foot 
he pirouetted, until dazed by the 
whirling, he resumed his jocund leers 
and grins. 

There he stood, the fool, paying 
homage in his own ridiculous way. 
For Flondel, the troubadour, had 


sung and Simard had told fair tales 
and heroic gests. But the fool rendered 
his devoir in sheer buffoonery. 

They laughed and jeered at him. 
The long vaulted hall rang with 
scornful mockery. 

“The fool makes faces for Le 
Bébe! The dolt can do no more than 
that. Avaunt Knave! Away with 
him! He has insulted L’ Infant 
Saint. Sacrebleu! beat him!” 

They dragged him from the hall 
and down the long passageways. 
Amidst the jeers and scuffles he 
heard the scornful laughter follow- 
ing him from the hall above. Hurt 
and disappointed he struggled but 
they only struck him more. Huge 
men-at-arms, squires and coarse re- 
tainers kicked and beat his wincing 
body. The scullery wenches struck 
his bleeding face and shrilly ridi- 
culed him. They drove him to the 
postern gate, flung wide the iron 
portal and raining blows upon him, 
cast him out into the bitter night. 

He lay for an instant on the 
frozen snow numbed and bewildered, 
and then arose the while they jeered 
and mocked. Crushed and _heart- 
broken he slowly turned and stag- 
gered down the incline to the sedgy 
quagmire below. Stumbling through 
fen and nettled bracken he reached 
the other side and stood shivering at 
the edge of the wind-swept waste. 
Parblieu! He hated them! 

: = =. 2s 8 
HE cold had now become intense. 
Peronet had wandered far. His 
light shod feet were numbed and 
bleeding. His poor head swam. He 
staggered on while the wind swept 
by biting his face and hands. 

“They do not understand,” he 
muttered. “I played for Le Petit 
Infant to make Him laugh. He is 
cold tonight and forlorn. La pauvre 
Seigeur is sad and wretched because 
men have forgotten Him. I grinned 
to make Him joyful and they mocked 
me.” 

He guiltily strove to restrain the 
involuntary sobs, for only children 
sobbed, he thought. But a tear, a 
stranger to the merry face, rolled 
down his twitching cheek. 

“Perhaps Le Bébe has also scorned 
my actions. Perhaps His fair 
mother, La Dame Sainte, has turned 
away from my idiocy.” 

He choked in miserable shame and 
sorrow. They had driven him forth 
and so he would leave all. Yea, he 
fled even from Le Bébe because 
surely He scorned those antics. 
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A strange warmth gradually crept 
over him—his feet no longer ached. 
He felt tired and drowsy. The wind 
still rushed by in fury but he found 
no annoyance in its buffeting. Slowly 
and still more slowly he plodded on. 
The delicious weariness grew upon 
him and he longed to rest. Stopping 
he gazed about as in a stupor. Where 
was He? As, yes, it was the Christ- 
mas Vigil. But was this the castle 
hall? The great fire had gone out 
and it was cold. Where was his lord 
and the gay company? He stared into 
the gloom and saw them drifting by 
like shadows, strange and ironic. He 
heard laughter mingled with cries of 
scorn. Pardi! He remembered. 
This was no castle hall but the great 
moorland where bitter cold and utter 
loneliness oppressed the traveler; 
where mocking forms and scornful 
voices haunted him. Again the 
shadows flitted by pointing at him— 
the outcast. He smiled sadly. Fool 
and outcast! Where had he heard 
those names before? Ah, yes, they 
called Jesu such things. Before his 
eyes a vision rose—the picture of a 
wan face streaked with clotted blood. 
Peronet laughed deliriously. What 
was that in the manacled hands—a 
sceptre? He peered intently. No! 
it was a bauble such as fools carry. 
Again the jester laughed loudly and 
wildly. Suddenly he stopped. 

With a pang of sorrow he recalled 
the castle and moaned in reminiscent 
misery. The gay company flashed 
before him in all their scornful 
grandeur. He shrank back, swayed 
and sank to the hard snow. Ah it 
was good! 

Far above the cold stars blinked 
and watched him. Even they seemed 
to laugh and the wind swept by 
tauntingly. He shivered and mut- 
tered chokingly—“‘Even Le Bébe is 
scornful. Even Le Bébe is scornful.” 

His heaving form lapsed into quiet- 
ness and the sad, distorted features 
grew calm. The wind hushed its 
wailing and to his ears was borne 
faintly, yet clearly, a soft, happy 
strain of music. He raised himself 
and listened. Sweet, unearthly voices 
sang. lA bright glowing light shed 
its radiance over the waste. “Ma 
foi! What was that? A woman and 
her child. Parblieu! Le Sainte 
Bébe! La Chere Dame! He gasped 
and gazed at them in wonderment. 
The Holy Mother smiled—a sweet 
smile, hauntingly beautiful, silvery, 
rare. But Le Bébe—was He angry, 
was He scornful ?” 


Wistfully the jester looked at Him. 
Le Bébe smiled. His tiny lips parted 
laughingly. His little arms stretched 
forth. 

“Mon Dieu! He _ beckons! 
wants poor Peronet!” 

Bewildered, wondering, sobbing 
with joy the fool stretched out his 
arms and went. 


He 


HE wind took up its howl again 
and the stars grew dim and 
vanished. The pale dawn crept up 
from the east lighting the bleak waste 
and revealing the form of the jester 
cold and still with the old merriness 
on his face. 
Peronet had gone with Le Bébe to 
play and make Him laugh. 


“Che Little Green Fairy 


By ANNE BuRLEW 


RANDMA,’ said Nancy 
sorrowfully, “I think of 
so many things that I 
should like to do for the 
missions, but I haven’t enough 
money. The other girls at school 
have lots of it. But somehow they 
don’t think of things to do for the 
missions. They’re not stingy; they 
just don’t have the ideas. And so 
they sit round and wonder what they 
can do, and then they don’t do any- 
thing. But I have millions of 
ideas—” 

Grandma paused in her sewing, 
and exclaimed with a cheering laugh, 
“Child, what a blessing that is! 
You’re just like the Little Green 
Fairy!” 

“You never told me about that 
one,” Nancy said, drawing her chair 
forward so that she might face 
Grandma. 

Grandma carefully placed a patch 
upon the pillowship she was mend- 
ing. “All the other fairies,” she be- 
gan,” were exceedingly beautiful. 
They wore dresses more dainty than 
flowers and of the prettiest tints— 
pale yellow, delicate violet, and rose, 
and blue. They were honey- 
gatherers like the bees. But the 
Little Green Fairy was not gifted in 
that special way. This used to make 
her rather sad until she suddenly dis- 
covered that she could do something 
better than gather honey. And so, 
when the others, on returning from 
a honey-gathering expedition, flitted 
about in the moonlight, admiring the 
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contents of their tiny golden buckets, 
altogether satisfied with themselves, 
the Little Green Fairy would say, 
‘There are some Brother Bees of my 
acquaintance who gather honey for a 
poor old man and his wife. They 
sell it and buy bread. But now they 
must go hungry, because the supply 
of honey is low. Perhaps you all 
would like to help them.’ 

“The other fairies — who were 
generous little creatures would imme- 
diately seize their tiny golden 
buckets, crying out, ‘Of course, we 
want to help them! Why didn’t you 
tell us before? And all would 
swiftly follow the Little Green Fairy 
to the bee-hive of these two dear old 
people who suffered so much because 
of their poverty. And what a wel- 
come the fairy band would receive 
from the good Brother Bees! And 
how happy the fairies were because 
they were performing an act of 
charity! But happiest of all was the 
Little Green Fairy, because she had 
suggested the idea. 

“And that was her vocation. Not 
to gather honey, nor to carry it here 
or there, but to think for others and 
to remind them to assist the poor. 
So one day she would exclaim, ‘I 
wonder if the Brother Bees at the 
orphanage have enough honey for the 
children!’ iAnd at her words, high 
in the air and away with her would 
fly the honey-gatherers on a new mis- 
sion of charity, each grasping by the 
tiny handle a golden brimful bucket. 
Or again the Little Green Fairy 
mention that the Brother Bees in the 
Widow Brown’s back yard were 
sickly looking and unable to work. 
Instantly tiny hands would catch up 
tiny buckets full of the golden liquid, 
and up the fairies would go and away 
once more, with the Little Green 
Fairy leading, who though she was 
not a honey-gatherer, looked happiez 
than all the others. 

“And now, Nancy, child,” said 
Grandma, “you see why you are like 
the Little Green Fairy.” 

Nancy’s cheeks were glowing with 
pleasure and excitement. 

“I’m almost glad I’m not rich,” 
she exclaimed. “I’m sure the girls 
will be willing to carry out my sug- 
gestions.” 

“Of course, they will,” Grandma 
said. “People like to work for the 
missions, but they don’t know what 
to do.” 

“It would be nice,” remarked 
Nancy, “if every mission unit had a 
Little Green Fairy.” 
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DUNCAN DAVIDSON: A Story of 
Polygamy. By Mrs. W. A. King. 
Dorranc: and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price: $2.50. 

With a potpourri of characters, 
among whom Duncan Davidson is of 
little importance, the author describes 
the life of the early Mormon community 
under Brigham Young’s prophetship. It 
is difficult to judge who is the chief 
actor in the story. Even when one after 
another is struck from the scene by a 
dramatic death the book is closed with 
no decision reached. 

In a short preface warning is given 
to certain European groups who are 
attempting to introduce polygamy as a 
social standard. It is the purpose of 
the book to show the hideousness of 
polygamy in practice. Such purpose is 
aptly fulfilled. The book is welcome 
not because it is a condemnation of the 
Mo yrmon Church which has overthrown 
such practices or because we are inter- 
ested in the few who will push such 
standards in vain; rather because of 
the application that can be made to the 
evils of the legal polygamy of divorce, 
and to the illegally immoral polygamy 
rampant in certain sections of the 
country. 

Fifty-four chapters are required to 
tell the tragic tale and sordid existence 
of the wives of a Mormon; the shattered 
ideals of the “converts” from the coasts 
and across the sea; and the effects on 
the “littlest victims”—the children who 
had no choice. The story is brightened 

y Jeannie and John, two young Mor- 
mons who break the shackles of 
polygamy and fly from the Salt Lake 
Vailey to Christian marriage on the 
West Coast. 

A worthwhile book, but as with many 
novels that flaunt a purpose, the reading 
is rather heavy. 


THE CALVERT HANDBOOK OF 
CATHOLIC FACTS. By the Cal- 
vert Associates, New York, N. Y. 
Price: 25 cents, $15.00 per hundred 
copies. 

This is a very timely publication. It 
deals in a matter of fact manner with 
many of the questions which worry fair- 
minded non-Catholic Americans all the 


time, and worried them particularly 
during the late heated presidential cam- 
paign. Its aim is clearly indicated in 
the title. It deals chiefly with facts and 
only incidentally with doctrine. It is 
desirable that in subsequent editions 
doctrine be emphasized somewhat more. 
The question: “Does Catholic doctrine 
hold that the Church is superior to the 
State, or has Catholic teaching in the 
United States ever resulted in conflict 
between Church and State?” might have 
been answered in a manner more satis- 
factory both to Catholics and non- 
Catholic Christians. Substitute for the 
word “Church” the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth, and believers of all type would 
answer that the Kingdom of Christ is 
as superior to all other commonwealths 
as the soul is superior to the body, and 
as spiritual and eternal wellbeing is 
superior to material and temporal well- 
being. It is an answer which would 
satisfy better all persons who do not 
look upon the Church as a department 
of the State, more or less on a par with 
the departments of agriculture, com- 
merce, etc. The Handbook’s answer is 
entirely correct in the sense that the 
Church has no authority whatever to 
meddle in the legitimate business of the 
State, or to dictate what the State shall 
or shall not do in the management of 
such business, as long as God’s ordi- 
Nances are not set aside. Such answer 
may not satisfy the multitude of un- 
churched Americans, among whom may 
be many who recognize no other au- 
thority than that of the State, and to 
whom belief in a spiritual common- 
wealth within an earthly commonwealth 
is unintelligible — because foreign to 
their modes of thought; but these are 
not the only ones to be considered. 
Possibly the compilers may see their 
way to embody in future editions the 
historic fact that all concrete religious 
persecution has been and is being car- 
ried by the State. Sometimes church 
people goaded the State into it, at other 
times the State did it of its own initia- 
tive. The latter has been the case in 
our day, in countries such as Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, France, Mexico and 
other South American republics. It is 
not historically true that majorities of 
the population always drove govern- 
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ments into religious persecution; often 
enough minorities were to blame. 
Churches can persecute one another 
controversially; but they must enlist 
governments to do the concrete perse- 
cuting, for which they have not got the 
machinery, but the State has. 

The Handbook is so valuable a con- 
tribution to Catholic literature for 
popular reading that it should be made 
to cover more ground, introduce more 
of the doctrinal element common to all 
the churches as occasion offers, empha- 
size what is distinctively Catholic when 
there is need for it, and adhere rigidly 
to the program of dealing with facts 
and not hypotheses, as it has done. For 
the accommodation of inquiring non- 
Catholics, members of the fold should 
keep on hand copies of this valuable 
publication. A generous distribution of 
it in all directions will be doing the 
apostolate of the printed word. The 
larger the circulation the lower will be 
the price of the Handbook. 


A CHAIN OF ERROR IN SCOT- 
TISH HISTORY. By M. V. Hay. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London and 
New York. Price: 10s. 6d. 


A study of this book will be helpful 
to thoughtful readers to trace the evolu- 
tion of so many people’s terror of the 
Pope of Rome and of the Church whose 
mouthpiece and governing authority he 
is. The title prepares one only for a 
story of its process in the spec of the 
earth, called Scotland; but the author 
lets one see enough to infer its operation 
throughout non-Catholic western civil- 
ization since the famous saying of 
Luther: “I have been constrained by 
sorrow of heart, and also by legitimate 
rage, to pour out all this in order that 
I might inspire other pious and Chris- 
tian souls to investigate, as much as 
they can be investigated, the Pope’s 
tyranny and the Pope’s Church. For 
without doubt all those who have the 
Spirit of Christ know well that they 
can bring no higher or more acceptable 
praise offering to God than all they can 
say or write against this blood-thirsty, 
unclean, blaspheming whore of the 
Devil. I for my part, unversed and ill- 
informed as I was at first with regard 
to history, attacked the papacy, a priori, 
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as they say, that is out of the Holy 
Scriptures. And now it is a wonderful 
delight to me to find that others are 
doing the same thing a posteriori, that 
is from history—and it gives me the 
greatest joy and satisfaction to see, as 
I do most clearly, that history and 
Scripture coincide in this respect.” 
The purpose of these historians was 
not to present the facts of history, but 
to prove that “the diabolical papacy is 
the greatest disaster on earth, and the 
worst all the Devils can perform with 
their power,” such was the prayer of 
the same Luther. Consciously or un- 
consciously the popular historians who 
came under Reformation influence have 
thus written history, some “a thousand 
times more strongly” as Luther prayed, 
others not quite so strongly. The long 
list of such writers starts with the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg, and is fol- 
lowed by names like the following: 
Mosheim, Gibbon, Sir Walter Scott, 
Ampere, Charlotte Bronte, Tillemont, 
Thomas Warton, D’Israeli, Guizot, the 
Thierrys, Lecky, Longfellow, Macaulay, 
Milman, John Mills, and many more of 
the same ilk. The last mentioned by 
name has this spicy item: “I have no 
interest to praise or blame the See of 
Rome. . . Avarice, ambition, sacri- 
lige, perjury, an absolute contempt of 
everything sacred, the most amazing 
dissoluteness, every species of de- 


bauchery in excess, a total depravity 


and corruption of doctrine and morals, 
characterizes the history of the Popes. 
Such instances are highly disagreeable.” 
(Quotations are from the author’s 
book.) Had Father Hay written dur- 
ing or since the recent campaign, he 
might have added American names 
such as that of Charles C. Marshall and 
Winifred Ernest Garrison, to say noth- 
ing of the army of scandal manu- 
facturers. 

Father Hay uses an army of such 
dabblers in history to illustrate how 
history is written, especially in what 
concerns the Catholic Church. All his 
writing clusters about the contention for 
two Christianities, one Latin and the 
other Western European as it existed 
among the Celts. It is narrowed down 
still more to the discussion of the 
famous Irish Saint Columbanus in his 
relations with the Holy See. This pic- 
turesque Irishman is made the pro- 
taganist of a Celtic Christianity as 
opposed to the Christianity represented 
by the Papacy. Father Hay gives the 
Latin text of the saint’s letter to Pope 
Boniface IV and a good translation, 
and proves rather convincingly that the 
historians who quote it in favor of their 
contention for the myth of a divergent 
Celtic Christianity, never read the 
document. The most that the letter 
proves is, not that St. Columbanus pro- 
fessed a Christianity different from 
that of the Pope, but that the pugnacious 
Irish method of meeting disagreeable 


situations in Church and State was 
different from the diplomatic methods 
of the Holy See. Hardly anyone but a 
fervent Catholic of the Irish race could 
write as St. Columbanus wrote to 
Boniface IV. Real students of history, 
perhaps because of the methods of 
travestying history during the last four 
hundred years, will find this book in- 
tensely interesting, regardless of their 
church affiliation or of no church con- 
nection. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH. By Rev. 
Michael A. Chapman. The Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price: 
$2.00 net. 


This volume is another pusher in the 
movement of “back to the liturgy.” It 
is a collection of outlines for Sunday 
sermons, built on the prayers proper to 
each Sunday Mass of the year. The 
author’s introduction is a worthy review 
of the book: “The Collects,” or “Ora- 
tions,” of the Proper of the Mass have 
ever been regarded as a mine of devo- 
tion, being, as they are, the official 
prayer of the Church in its most formal 
and epitomized state. Lex orandi is lex 
credendi. It remains for us to explore 
this treasure-house of doctrine and de- 
votion, bringing forth things new and 
old therefrom. Why should we not 
make use of these ancient prayers as a 
point of departure for our homiletic 
work? It is customary to preach 
usually from a text taken from the 
Gospel of the day. Less often we make 
use of the Epistle. But the Collects 
have been sadly neglected, possibly be- 
cause we have failed to realize how 
closely they are allied with the Euchar- 
istic Scriptures of the same day. If we 
venture to present a series of sermon 
outlines based on the “Orations” rather 
than on Scripture texts, it is because 
these prayers are found, on a little 
study, to sum up the doctrinal teaching 
of the accompanying passages from 
Holy Writ. . . .”. Why not take from 
the Church’s idealism the inspiration 
for the Sunday and Feastday discourse 
in place of every preacher thinking out 
his own idealism? 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE 
MASS. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
Price: $1.50. 


THE MASS. By Rev. Joseph A. 
Dunney. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price: $2.50. 


Among the best benefactors of the 
present time to Catholics are the men 
and women who are pushing the move- 
ment of “back to the liturgy.” It is 
puzzling to notice the apparent soul 
separation between the worshippers in 
the pews and the priest at the altar. It 
would be interesting to have some one 





unfortunate condition back and through 
the multitude of prayer books of all 
types which substituted prayers com- 
posed by their authors in place of the 
inspirational prayers composed by the 
Church and embodied in the liturgy of 
the Mass. It is marvelous how few 
words are needed to express the vast 
and sublime conceptions of the latter, 
whilst the former are often painfully 
wordy. The average man, woman, and 
even child could within a month’s time 
to be able to assist at the Sacrifice with 
commit to memory all the fixed parts 
of the Mass. What a gain it would be 
one’s eyes fixed on the altar and the 
movements of the priest, reciting with 
him in the vernacular the prayers which 
the priest offers up in Latin for himself 
and the congregation. It would do 
away with the distraction of handling 
a prayer book, and would help as noth- 
ing else can, fixing the attention on 
what is being done at the altar. 

The object of the two books men- 
tioned above is to acquaint Catholics 
with what should be more familiar to 
them than the recitation of the Rosary. 
Father Scott’s is another of his popular 
contributions towards the better under- 
standing of Catholicism. His very ex- 
cellent material deserved a better liter- 
ary treatment. Two chapters are 
doctrinal, the others are explanatory of 
the altar with its furnishings, the chalice 
with what pertains to it, lights, lan- 
guage, vestments, and the actual cele- 
bration of the Mass step by step. The 
doctrinal chapters are, The Purpose of 
Worship and The Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Father Dunney’s book is built on a 
plan which lends itself to the most 
varied treatment. The author gives in 
both Latin and English the fixed parts 
of the Mass, explains the detail in such 
a manner that priests who have ordered 
the Sacrifice for a goodly number of 
years will discover new riches in what 
is best in Catholic worship. It should 
appeal particularly to cultured Catholics 
to whom the Faith is much more than 
attendance at Mass on days of obliga- 
tion and more or less regular reception 
of the Sacraments. Both books should 
do valuable work for the movement of 
“back to the liturgy.” 


A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT LIFE. 
By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., 
Litt. D. The Stratford Co., Boston. 
Price: $2.50. 


Will Catholics, yes, and non-Catholics 
too ever be able to pay the debt which 
all fair-minded people owe Dr. James 
J. Walsh! His books are a balm to 
Catholic minds and hearts, a most 
cheering safeguard against bitterness 
towards the many who persists jn mis- 
representation which certainly is ignor- 
ant and which one can, at times, hardly 
excuse from unmitigated malice. For 
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non-Catholics his books are revelations 
of delectable realities whose existence 
in Catholicism they never even sus- 
pected. 

The following words are descriptive 
of the spirit in which he writes: “An 
even more striking illustration of free- 
dom within the Church so long as a 
man does not take himself too seriously 
and insist that his opinions are right 
and those of everyone else are wrong, 
and only those who see eye to eye with 
him can possibly be considered as think- 
ing rightly, is afforded by the life of 
Montaigne. He is usually set down as 
a skeptic, and undoubtedly many of his 
expressions are skeptical to the last de- 
gree. It is because of the skepticism in 
his essays that they have continued to 
be reprinted ever since and that practi- 
cally no one who pretends to any liberal 
education would be willing to confess 
that he had not read them. For this 
reason, since Montaigne was born and 
baptized and married and buried and 
died in the Church with the last Sacra- 
ments, his life story is interesting.” 

There is no controversy, but simply 
statement of facts and recognition that 
people are malevolent through ignor- 
ance and not through malice. 

This latest book of the doctor, to 
whom producing new books seems al- 
most as easy as going to breakfast, 
reads like a novel; but it not a novel, 
because throughout it is occupied with 
realities, and not fiction. Evidently he 
himself is the Catholic who looks at 
life. What a delightful “look” it is. 
Throughout there is an undercurrent of 
the non-Catholic “look” at Catholicism 
and Catholics, but there is no bitter- 
ness, nothing more than a helping hand 
held out to those who welcome help. It 
is a charming object lesson in the art 
of enlightening without any of the an- 
tagonisms hardly separable from con- 
troversy. What Darwin was as a collector 
of facts of natural history, Dr. Walsh 
is as collector of the facts of Catholic- 
ism. The contents are: A Catholic 
Then and Now, “Life” Old and New in 
Science, A Catholic Looks at Biology, 
Anthropology, Education, the Arts of 
Life, His Brothers in the Faith, His 
Sisters in the Faith, Freedom of Spirit. 
The Postword is “Personal Acquaint- 
ance with Catholics.” The book should 
be especially useful for weak-kneed 
Catholics who are inclined to apologize 
for being members of the fold, because 
their knowledge of Catholicism is re- 
stricted to what they learned in their 
childhood from penny catechisms. Of 
course, priests and sisterhoods will add 
the book to their library. It is an ex- 
cellent book to present to non-Catholic 
friends. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. Compiled 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. 
Heseltine. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. Price: $3.00, 


“Noel! Noel! Noel! Noel! 


A Catholic tale have I to tell: 
And a Christian song have I to sing 
While all the bells in Arundel ring.” 


This tuneful stanza from a rollicking 
sailor’s carol written by Hilare Belloc 
is typical of the whole content of the 
glorious digest of Yuletide literature: 
A Christmas Book, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis and G. C. Heseltine. It is a 
volume essentially and distinctly Catho- 
lic in intent, in scope and content, and 
in spirit. As the compilers state in their 
pungent preface: “The . . . essentials 
of any Christmas anthology will be 
found nowhere in this anthology. . . . 
We have omitted. . . . Father Christ- 
mas, Santa Claus, or Sankt Klaus the 
Victorian nursery substitute for the 
Christ Child.” It is Catholic in scope 
and content, embracing as it does, 
ancient, medieval, modern, and ultra- 
modern Christmas lore . Between its 
covers one meets with such diverse per- 
sonages as: St. Teresa of Avila and 
Francois Villon; Venerable Bede and 
Henry James; Robert Southwell, S.J., 
and Thomas Hardy; Paul Claudel and 
Theophile Gautier; and Huysmans and 
Dostoivesky. Among the contempor- 
aries are: A. A. Milne, J. B. Priestley, 
Robert Bridges, and the inevitable, in- 
imitable Chesterton and Belloc. One 
finds among its racy pages excerpts 
from the Bodleian Mss., and from the 
Diary of a New England Miss. There 
is a well tried recipe for making Christ- 
mas punch, and another for mulled ale 
(shaken thoroughly for the space of a 
Pater and five Aves to prevent curdling). 
One learns of a splendid concoction for 
sauce for the goose, or how to cook a 
chicken fit for a Lord. 

Above all, is this book Catholic in 
spirit, intensely so, with a real, honest, 
stout, unashamed Catholicism. It is 
crammed with that strong, manly, roar- 
ing, vigorous, and impassioned, yet 
lofty and gentle Chesterbellocian style 
and spirit of which Mr. D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis is such an aggressive ex- 
ponent. 

The temptation to quote is indeed 
great, but quite impossible both for 
want of space and because of the man- 
ner in which the various selections vie 
with each other in quotableness. It 
seems not in the least presumptuous to 
say that this splendid miscellany will be 
the standard and favorite Christmas 
book for many years to come. Neither 
should it be looked upon merely as a 


Christmas book (in this respect the 


title is perhaps a bit misleading), to be 
read only at that joyful season, and 
locked in the bookshelf for the rest of 
the year.- It is a book for all times and 
any occasion; a precious treasury of 
folklore, humor, and piety. One reads 
it and is transported in fancy to. those 
halcyon days when Christmas was, for 


everybody, simply Christ’s Mass, the 


birthday of Jesukin, the greatest miracle 
of God’s love for man. “But is this 
‘old, old, good old Christmas’ gone?” 
asks the flyleaf of A Christmas Book. 
The two editors have kept faithfully 
to their devout “desire to exclude the 
banal, the hackneyed, the false, and the 
sentimental.” God rest you merry, 
entlemen. Let nothing you dismay. 


THE HEART OF SPAIN. By 
Thomas Ewing Moore. Universal 


Knowledge Foundation, New York. 
Price: $4.50. 


The book is the story of a tourist’s 
four months of wandering in Andalusia 
—the soul of romance in that romantic 
country, Spain. The fact that the author 
gave four months to see for himself 
what he intended writing about, gives 
assurance that the book should be quite 
different from the productions of writers 
who get their impressions from either 
railway coach or automobile windows 
or, at best, a stay of a day or two, chas- 
ing hurriedly from one monument to 
the other in the cities of regular tourist 
travel. Mr. Moore was in no hurry. 
He took the time to look over the ma- 
terial aspects of the provifice; he sought 
contacts with its people in their labor, 
business, social, and religious life; he 
inspected their styles of architecture, 
and art and studied the history of this 
section of Spain so delightful that it 
stirred the concupiscence of the Liguri- 
ans and Berbers of Africa, the Iberians, 
the Celts, Phoenicians, Phocians, Greeks 
from Asia Minor, Romans, Visigoths, 
and others. When Jonas took ship “to 
flee from the face of the Lord,” Tharsis 
was the destination of the boat he en- 
tered. Tharsis is the Biblical name for 
ancient Tartessus, a town of Andalusia. 
The inhabitants evidently must carry in 
their veins the blood of many races. Is 
this one of the reasons why they are so 
romantic? Throughout, the pages are 
written sympathetically, excepting in 
what concerns bull-fighting. The writer 
is not possessed by the Devil of the 
racial prejudice which snarls at char- 
acteristic life manifestations of other 
races. His delineation of the Andalusi- 
ans is provocative of sentiments of 
jealousy, voiced by the question: Why 
should Andalusians be so favored? His 
writing is objective in the sense that he 
tells us what he saw and heard and in- 
vestigated and found to be admired. It 
is quite an accomplishment to be able to 
admire what is foreign to one’s own 
methods of life and environment. 
Readers who seek for the combination. 
of pleasure and information in their 
reading, will find it in this book. 























Letters From Our Missionanies 


Nn Cu1Na at last! For years 

we longed and prayed for 

the day when we should be 

sent into this field afar. 
And now that we have set foot on 
Chinese soil we are glad, very glad 
to be here. Our dreams have come 
true, our prayers have been answered, 
and the years of anxious waiting are 
over. 

The readers of THE SicGNn and our 
many friends back in the States will 
no doubt be interested in an account 
of our trip. So I shall try to give 
them a sketch of our voyage thus 
far—a voyage which was indeed a 
pleasant and a prosperous one. 

The good ship President Polk 
sailed from San Francisco promptly 
at 4 P. M. on September 2ist. It 
was hard to stand on deck and watch 
the American shores fade from sight. 
We had tried to say a cheerful fare- 
well to our relatives and friends; but 
now that the actual moment of leave- 
taking had come there was a mighty 
tug at the heart-strings. We almost 
wished that we could veer the ship 
around to bring us back once more 
to the dear U. S. A., that we might 
bid one more fond farewell to those 
near and dear to us. Not that we 
regretted the step we had taken. We 
were glad to be on our way at last; 
glad to have been chosen for what 
seems to us the grandest and noblest 
of all works, that of teaching to the 
poor benighted pagans the wonder- 
ful love of Christ Crucified for the 
salvation of their souls. But still we 
could not help feeling sad at parting. 
God grant that some day we may all 


©n Board the 


“Guan-Ho up the 
cYangtsze River 


By Nicnotas ScHnerpers, C.P. 


meet once more, never to part again. 

One week after leaving San Fran- 
cisco we arrived in Honolulu. Dur- 
ing the entire week the weather had 
been beautiful. There were no 
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storms, the sea was calm, the ship 
rocked but little. Of the 130 passengers 
only about 20 were seasick for the 
first two or three days of the trip. 

On arriving in Honolulu we 
stepped ashore and spent the day in 
sightseeing. The Hawaiian Islands 
are beautiful. Flowers are in bloom 
everywhere and in abundance. The 
streets are lined with palm trees. The 
scenery is enchanting. It is indeed 
“a little bit of paradise.” 

Much as we would have liked to 
stay a day or two longer, after ten 
hours the ship started on its second 
and longest lap of the journey. 
From the Hawaiian Islands to 
Japan takes two weeks. During this 
time the same beautiful weather con- 
tinued until about three days before 
we landed in Kobe. There had been 
a typhoon and we traveled in the 
wake of it. A heavy wind and a 
rough sea caused the ship to rock 
considerably. At times the waves 
covered portions of the deck. I 
spent all night in trying to keep my- 
self in bed; and I had to hold on 
for dear life. Two or three of the 
passengers actually did have the un- 
pleasant experience of rolling out of 
their beds. That day, for the first 
time since the trip began, we were 
unable to say Mass. 


In JAPAN 


pee we landed in Japan a sur- 
prise awaited us in the form of a 


letter from our new superior, Rt. 
Rev. Dominic Langenbacher, C.P., 
in which he extended to us “a thou- 
sand welcomes to China.” He told 
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THE JESUITS WERE BOUND FOR MISSION WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES 


t conditions were favorable and 
we should push down to the 
sion at once. He also informed 
that Father Paul Ubinger, C.P., 
ted us at Shanghai and would 
ike the rest of the journey with us. 
spent but twenty-four hours 
be—most of it in sightseeing. 
, strange experience—one’s first 
to Japan. In most of the streets 
are no sidewalks. At first we 
nstantly on the alert lest we 
over by a rickshaw. But it 
t take us long before, like the 
es themselves, we paid no at- 
1 to the drivers’ shouting and 
of bells. If you do not 
they must. 

1s here in Kobe that I had my 
rickshaw ride — the common 
f travel. I must admit that I 
inything but comfortable when 
ped for the first time into one 
hese carriages pulled by man- 
But, seeing that everybody 
ng it, it does not take long to 
ed to it. Still I felt very sorry 
poor half-clad coolies trotting 
barefooted, sometimes for 
without a stop. No wonder 
average span of life is only 
bout five years. The surprise is 

that they can last that long. 
Among the places that we visited 
was a large Japanese temple. It was 


a clean and well decorated place. 
Just as we arrived a number of school 
boys, probably about two hundred or 
more, were marching past the statue 
or shrine of Buddha. Each boy 
would stop, take off his cap and make 
a profound bow. Those who did not 
wear caps, bowed and then clapped 
their hands twice. Poor lads! What 
great reverence before idols. If 
they only had the gift of faith. 
Many a martyr has shed his blood 
that these souls may be saved. God 
grant that before long the sacrifice 
of these heroic men may bring forth 
its fruit in abundance. 


THE Promisep LAND 


(D® KNOW that the Chinese are 
great bargainers, that one is al- 
ways expected to pay less than the 
first price asked. It may be so; but 
I do not see how they can be worse 
than the Japanese. I have heard of 
some of the passengers buying goods 
at one-fourth the price asked, while a 
number of stores (in Shanghai at 
least) have only one fixed price for 
all, whether native or not. In Kobe, 
so it is said, all articles have two 
prices, one for natives and the other 
for foreigners. 

We left Kobe at noon, October 
12th. The following Sunday, as we 
had done on the preceding Sundays 


during our trip, Mass was said in 
public for the Catholics on board. 
But this time Father Walter added a 
sermon, or rather an explanation of 
the Mass and its ceremonies. Some 
of the passengers had shown their 
interest in this, and a notice had been 
posted on the bulletin board inviting 
all the passengers to attend Mass and 
hear the explanation to be given. A 
goodly number of non-Catholics at- 
tended, amongst whom were two 
Protestant missionaries. 

That same Sunday, late in the 
afternoon, we got our first glimpse 
of China. It is impossible to describe 
our feelings when we first beheld the, 
for us, Promised Land. The follow- 
ing day, the feast of the great St. 
Theresa, we landed at Shanghai. We 
avoided most of the delay that other 
missionaries coming to China expe- 
rienced, due to the fact that our boat 
had anchored very early in the morn- 
ing before the natives arrived. Our 
baggage had already been taken to 
the custom-house before we left the 
ship, and awaited us there. 

Our goods had to undergo quite a 
rigid inspection. Every other trunk 
was opened as were our suitcases and 
every box with us. It took a long 
time to open some of the boxes that 
were extraordinarily well packed. We 
were detained in the custom-office 
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for about an hour and a half, but did 
not have to pay a cent of duty on any 
of the articles we brought. 

In the afternoon of the same day 
the tailor was called and we were 
measured for our Chinese clothes. 
Just as this was over the famous Mr. 
Lo Pa Hong called on us, inviting us 
to visit the Sacred Heart Hospital 
and St. Joseph’s Hospice, of which 
institutions he is the founder and 
which he supports. We were glad 
to see Mr. Lo again, having met him 
in Chicago during the Eucharistic 
Congress. This gentleman must be 
- well known to the readers of THE 
S1cn who have heard about him from 
almost every one of our missionaries 
coming to China. 

On Wednesday we visited Mr. 
Lo’s institutions. St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pice, especially, is a marvelous place. 
It supports about two thousand Chi- 
nese. Almost every form of charity 
is practiced within its walls. There 
is a hospital for men and one for 
women, a foundling asylum, a grade 
school and trade schools, a home for 
incurables, for blind and crippled, an 
orphange and a reformatory school. 
The institution is conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent, 
commonly known as the Coronettes. 
The Mother Superior has been in 
China over thirty years and celebrates 
the golden jubilee of her entrance into 
the convent on the first of November 
of this year. She is a former 
Austrian princess who laid aside 
her rank to devote her life to God in 
the service of the poor and outcast 
Chinese. 

Thursday, our last day in Shang- 
hai, was spent in visiting the great 
institution of the French Jesuit 
Fathers, called Zikawei. This place 
is really a city in itself. It is a large 
orphanage having some four thou- 
sand inhabitants. Here too each boy 
and girl is given a primary education 
and taught some trade. Those who 
show more than ordinary talent are 
given a higher education. The 
society has a number of native priests 
and brothers. At present the place 
is closely guarded by French marines. 
One priest told me that, should this 
protection be withdrawn, the place 
would immediately be taken over by 
Chinese troops. 

Before leaving Shanghai we had 
an unpleasant experience. We put 
our baggage in storage on the preced- 
ing Monday, intending to have it 
sent to the boat that was to take us 
to Hankow on Thursday. While we 


got most of the things on the boat, 
we were unable to get our Mass kits 
and a few other bags—some six in 
number. When we called for them, 
the man in charge had gone home and 
no one knew where he lived. We 
had to leave these things in Shanghai. 
One of the Belgian fathers, with 
whom we stayed whilst in Shanghai, 
kindly offered to take care of the 
matter fot us, and they are to be 
sent on the next boat. But, sad to 
say, we were unable to say Mass 
during our four days’ travel from 
Shanghai to Hankow. 


A WarNING 


The Luan-Ho, a British boat, was 
scheduled to leave the docks at mid- 
night. Chinese fashion, it did not 
leave until after two o’clock. Whilst 
inspecting the boat, I came across the 
following notice, put in a prominent 
place: 


IMPORTANT 
NOTICE TO PASSENGERS 
Yangtsze River 

Passengers traveling between 
ports on the Yangtsze River are 
hereby warned that indiscrimi- 
nate firing on ships by native 


troops occurs at various points 
along the river and in traveling 
by our vessels under these con- 
ditions they do so entirely at 
their own risk. 

Certain parts of our vessel 
protected as far as possible 
against rifle fire and passengers 
are strongly advised to ascertain 
the position of same as soon as 
they embark. 


This does not sound very en- 
couraging. However, thus far we 
have had a peaceful trip. Most of it 
is over; in twenty-four hours we'll 
be in Hankow, and as yet we have 
met with no mishaps of any kind. 
Along the route we passed some 
forts, but the guns were covered 
with canvass. We also met five 
American warships sailing from 
Hankow to Shanghai. One time we 
did get a little thrill when we thought 
we heard some shots. It turned out 
to be firecrackers which some of the 
Chinese fishermen were shooting off 
to appease the gods. But while 
everything seems to be peaceful and 
calm, yet at some of the places where 
the boat stopped for loading and un- 


-loading, as for example at Nanking, 


some of the people did not seem to 
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AND 


SOME OF HIS RELATIVES 


take very favorably to us. They 


would watch us standing on deck, and 
then say something to each other 
which, although we could not under- 


stand it, we could judge by the ex- 
pression on their faces to be any- 
thing but complimentary. 

One more day and we will be in 
Hankow where we shall meet several 
of our brethren. How glad we will 
be to see them. We hope to be with 
them for about a week. On leaving 
there we are to take a small steamer 
to Changteh—a distance of six days 
—and from there travel Chinese 
fashion (by chair) to Shenchowfu. 
If all goes well we shall reach the 
mission about the middle of No- 
vember. 

The longest part of our trip is 
over, but the hardest part is yet to 
come. We are indeed grateful to 
God that our journey thus far has 
been such a prosperous one, due no 
doubt to the many prayers offered 
for us. We beg the readers of THE 
Sicn and our dear friends to keep 
us in their prayers. Pray that God 
may give us grace and strength and 
courage to do much for the cause of 
Christ Crucified in China. Pray that 
our work may be fruitful unto the 
salvation of many souls. Hardships 








and trials are ahead of us; we full 
well realize this. But we are con- 
fident that, with the grace of God 
showered upon us abundantly 
through your prayers, we will face 
them courageously. And when sor- 
row or loneliness or disappointments 
come, as they must come into the life 
of every missionary, the thought that 
good friends back in the dear old 
U. S. A. are with us heart and soul, 
are praying and sacrificing for the 
Cause of Christ in China, will spur 
us on to renewed effort, will urge us 
on to keep fighting the battle of the 
Lord. . 

In this our first letter to THE SGN 
we wish to thank all the good people, 
and each one individually, who has 
shown such wonderful interest in us 
and our work. We thank them and 
pray God to reward them. They too, 
are real missionaries. They are the 
ones who make our work possible. 
Without them, we must give up the 
battle and go down in defeat. So we 
plead with them to continue to 
codperate with us now that we are 
actually in the mission field. 





More missionaries in China require 
great financial help. Your alms are 
earnestly solicited. 





cA “Grip to 
Fengwhang “Mission 





By RapHAEL VANCE, C.P. 


HE formal opening of the 
mission at Fengwhang was 
the happy occasion for my 
visit to that city, a distance 
of three days via the Mule Route 
from Paotsing, or about 350 lt (Chi- 
nese miles). The date set for the 


formal opening was Wednesday,. 


September 26th. Father William, 
who is in charge of the new mission, 
had sent me a most kind invitation to 
be present for the occasion. Know- 
ing from personal experience that the 
beginning of a new mission is no 
easy task, I determined to be present 
for it is an encouragement to know 
some one else is interested in the 
work one is doing. 

Fengwhang is considered one of 
the most pagan cities in Hunan, 
while the people of that place are 
noted for their great pride. Thus the 
prospects of the Church getting a 
footing in this stronghold of the 
Devil were far from being encourag- 
ing. When Father William went 
there in the middle of last August it 
was impossible to get even a rented 
house in this very large city which 
compares favorably in size and popu- 
lation with Shenchow. The best he 
could do, was to secure a single room 
in a flower-garden, and this was only 
available for twenty days. Indeed, 
the prospects were far from bright. 
But the new mission was dedicated 
to the Sacred Heart. Those who are 
devoted to the Sacred Heart, know 
that confidence placed in it is never 
in vain. 

The Fengwhang mission was no 
exception, for before long a suitable 
place in the city was obtained, and 
some kind hearted pagans came to 
Father William’s assistance. They 
lent him chairs, tables and other 
furniture, for when the priest came 
there all he had was what he carried 
in his two bags. One bag was his 
Mass outfit the other contained his 
few clothes. General Tsen—an old 
friend of ours who resides in Feng- 
whang, and whose authority takes in 
more than half of our Prefecture— 
was especially kind to Father Will- 
iam, as was also the magistrate of 
the city. They issued documents ex- 
plaining the why and the wherefore 
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of the Catholic Church coming to- 
Fengwhang. Documents of protec- 
tion were sent to the mission also. 
Thus was the populace officially in- 
formed of the establishment of the 
Catholic Church in their midst, sus- 
picions were allayed, difficulties ex- 
plained, and possible hostility to the 
priest and mission averted. 

Sunday morning, September 23rd, 
after saying Mass for the Paotsing 
Christians, I jumped on my mule, 
Sassy Susie, and, accompanied by a 
catechist, two boys and a carrier, I 
started toward Fengwhang. We 
reached Yungsui about one o'clock. 
Father Cormac had a good dinner 
waiting for me. (Father Cormac is 
supplying Father Theophane’s place 
whilst he is away in Hankow having 
his teeth attended to.) About three 
o’clock we started off again, as we 
had to make 10 miles further that 
day, in order to be in Fengwhang on 
time. I had sent my carrier on ahead 
in order to avoid delay as I could 
easily overtake him on my mule. 

After traveling about six miles it 
became dark, but we had not over- 
taken our carrier. We had enquired 
of the few people who passed us on 
the way, but none had seen him. We 
passed through a few small villages, 


knocking on the different doors, ask- 
ing if they saw our carrier, or if he 
was stopping there for the night. A 
number of people thinking we were 
soldiers refused to open their doors 
or even to answer our questions. 
Thus our progress became very slow, 
for it was a moonless night, and the 
possibility of getting on the wrong 
road was the easiest thing. Our 
carrier was not to be found, and so 
I was without bedding and a number 
of other things more or less neces- 
sary. The chief of these was my 
money which I had locked up in the 
baskets that had not arrived. Luckily 
I had two dollars in my pocket, and 
was thus assured of a resting place 
that night, a meal, and some food on 
the road. 


LIMITED ACCOMMODATION ~ 
3 ey 11 P. M. we had finished 


our supper in an inn, when 
the question of getting a bed and 
bedding came up. As all the beds 
had been taken by earlier arrivals, the 
lady of the house suggested we sleep 
on the ground. Not over anxious to 
get a dose of rheumatism, we objected 
strongly to this. So it was decided 
to use two large doors placed on 
several benches. Over this was 








MR. LO AND HIS SON FRANCIS (EXTREME RIGHT). THE YOUNGER CHILDREN ARE 
THOSE OF FRANCIS AND HIS BROTHER IGNATIUS WHO DIED DURING LAST 


YEAR’S CIVIL WAR 


the second and only other available 
piece was to cover us. This was a 
bed for the five of us. My pillow 
consisted of my _ straw _ sandals 
wrapped up in my rain coat. We 
were tired out, and before many 
minutes were sound asleep. 


Daylight came all too soon, and 
about five-thirty we were again on 
the road. We traveled two miles 
when we came to a large market 
place, called Ma-li Tsang. We de- 
cided to wait here, for it was market 
day, and we thought for sure our 
carrier also would come to that place. 
We had breakfast about ten o’clock, 
but no carrier showed up. It was an 
irksome wait of a half day we had 
at this place, and still no carrier. 
Still our stay was not without interest. 


This particular market is said to 
draw a crowd of three to four thou- 
sand, most of whom are Miao. This 
was no exaggeration. There were 
eight cows slaughtered, and more 
than twice as many pigs, and these 
were almost entirely disposed of by 
noon. The cows killed were all 
diseased. As a rule, in this part of 
China, you can only buy beef when 
a cow dies, or is killed because of 
sickness. Thus a Chinaman buying 
meat always asks: “Did it die or was 
it killed?” If it died he will not buy 
the meat. Besides the several dif- 
ferent kinds of meat for sale at the 
market there were chickens and 
ducks, with a diversity of vegetables 
and fruit and a wonderful variety of 
cloth, hardware and notions. 

While I enjoyed seeing this large 
gathering of Miao and Chinese, 
studying their character, customs and 
costumes, watching them shrewdly 
put over some bargains, they in turn 
seemed to get as much merriment in 
beholding this queer looking foreigner 
in their midst as if I were a one ring 
circus. At noon one farmer who just 
arrived told us of seeing a carrier, 
some three miles ahead on the road 
to Shenchow. His description tallied 
with our man, so we decided to con- 
tinue on. The road was not the best 
and there were several real high 
mountains to be crossed. About five 
o'clock we reached the highest of 
these, Gai-Tsai Po by name. The 
descent of this mountain is very 
steep, with irregular steps cut into 
the side of the rock. These steps are 
only a few feet wide, and on the other 
side there is a sheer drop of about 
a thousand feet. The Chinese say 
this mountain is two miles if you are 
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\THER FLAVIAN MULLINS IN THE 


DOOR OF HIS SUPU HOUSE 


g down, but six miles if you are 
ing it. As a curiosity I had my 
count the steps. In all there 

me 1,565. Truly no ant hill! 
von after reaching the bottom of 
mountain, it began to grow dark. 
passed several hamlets and, on 
iring, were told that our carrier 
passed through. Knowing we 


‘re on his trail we decided to con- 
e on till we overtook him. This 


r said than done. After 
a ‘river we continued on in 
, at several places surprising 


nds of men sleeping in the fields 


he purpose of defence against 
bandits of that locality. That 
1 and night we traveled 21 


les, reaching Tsai-Yang, a small 


at nine where we happily 


nd our carrier. 
Vhile supper was being prepared 
njoyed a chat with a crowd of the 


country folk who gathered 
me. I had a flashlight, some- 
x they never saw before. They 
to know how much oil it 

[f there were matches inside 

ke it light? And why the wind 
t blow it out? After answering 
nany questions it was an easy 
to tell them something of the 
Fu (the Catholic priest), why 
me to China, and what the 
lic religion will do for them. 
God, before very many 


ths, Shenchow, a large city only 
n miles away, will have its resi- 
lent missionary and a mission station 


can be established at Tsai-Yang for 
these poor simple country folk. After 
a hearty meal we turned in for the 
night, thankful we had found our 
wandering carrier. 


Mr. Fanc: BENEFACTOR 


EXT morning we were On our 

way once more, and by 8 A. M. 
reached the city of Shenchow. Here 
a Mr. Fang, the uncle of my cate- 
chist, gave us a hearty welcome. 
Soon there was a splendid breakfast, 
more like a banquet than an ordinary 
meal. This man, though a pagan, 
had offered me the use of his for- 
eign-built house two years ago if the 
Communists should force me out of 
Paotsing. He wanted us to rest a 











MAIN ALTAR, SUPU MISSION 


few days in Shenchow but, already a 
half day delayed, there was no time 
to be lost were we to reach Feng- 
whang for the official opening of the 
mission on the morrow. We left 
Shenchow at 11 A. M. but not before 
our kind host had attached a large 
package of fruit and cakes to the 
bags of the carrier. That night at 
six o'clock we stopped at Deh-sen- 
Yuin a good sized town fifteen miles 
from Fengwhang. 

The morning of September 26th, 
the day for the opening found us 
five miles from our destination. 
Nothing out of the ordinary hap- 
pened till we were within a short 
distance of Fengwhang, when we 
came across a large black wolf. 
There were enough of us together to 
easily scare it off. A few days later 
this wolf killed a boy fourteen years 


old and in the act was itself killed 
by some men who hearing the lad’s 
screams ran to the rescue. 

Shortly after noon we reached the 
mission at Fengwhang. I arrived 
just about an hour before the open- 
ing ceremonies began. As soon as I 
had washed and changed my clothes, 
Father William introduced me to the 
invited guests who were already 
there. Some light refreshments hav- 
ing been given the guests, all pro- 
ceeded to the large reception room on 
the first floor. This was tastefully 
decorated with the Nationalist colors 
and fancy Chinese scrolls. Father 
William then introduced General 
Tsen’s representative, asking him to 
say a few words. This high military 
officer gave a spirited address telling 
how glad all were to have the Catho- 
lic Church in their midst. He ended 
with a formal welcome to Father 
William and the Catholic mission to 
Fengwhang in the name of General 
Tsen and the military authorities. 
The next speaker represented the 
magistrate of the city and after a 
very friendly talk welcomed the 
Catholic Church to Fengwhang in the 
name of the magistrate and the civil 
authorities. 

Then Father William thanked the 
authorities for their kindness to him 
and the mission, and in a very elo- 
quent address told what the Catholic 
Church is and why it is in Feng- 
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whang. When he finished there was 
a spontaneous applause and clapping 
of hands. The catechist of the 
mission then made another speech. 
After this all proceeded to the din- 
ing-room where an elegant Chinese 
banquet was served. Though I was 
tired out after my long trip, in that 
first brief half hour I felt more than 
repaid a hundred times over to see 
the fine spirit manifested towards 
Father William and the mission by 
the officials and by the people 
generally. 

After the guests had departed 
Father William and I had a good 
long chat—the hours passed as so 
many minutes. It was two years and 
more since we had seen each other. 
That night when we retired it was 
with most grateful hearts. Thanks 
to the Sacred Heart for all His bless- 
ings. Truly it had been a perfect 
day, as it augured a bright future for 
the Catholic Faith in Fengwhang. 
The seed has been planted, Father 
William will nuture and care for it, 
but all of us must help its healthy 
growth by our prayers. 

The next morning General Tsen 
himself came to the mission to see 
us. He arrived about 6:30. This is 
very early for a visit among the Chi- 
nese. Their usual time is anywhere 
between noon and night. The 
general is above the ordinary run of 
Chinese officials, is a tireless worker, 
and ever watchful for the welfare of 
the people under him. He is most 
strict with his soldiers and has an 
excellent discipline in his army. He 
gives no quarter to bandits and the 
territory he controls, is comparatively 
safe for travel. When he was in 
Shenchow two years ago, the Com- 
munists dared not go the limit they 
did, after he had left the city. It 
was this same general who gave us 
a travel pass through Hunan into 
Kweichow and provided us with a 
military escort along the way under 
an officer who accompanied us to the 
border of the province, into Kwei- 
chow. May the Lord bless this man 
and spare him many years of useful 
work in the Northwest Hunan. I 
know this general for the past six 


years, lived four years in Paotsing - 


with him, but never once have I 
heard him criticized by his officers or 
soldiers. 


A CHINESE SCHOLAR 


N My second day in Feng- 
whang there was a banquet to 
which the principal merchants of 





the city were invited. Merchants in 
China are the backbone of the com- 
munity to which they belong. It is 
well to know these and have their 
friendship, for there are many ways 
in which they can help our missions. 
Among the distinguished guests I 
met at*Fengwhang was an old Mo- 
hammedan 76 years of age. He is a 
venerable old man with a long flow- 
ing beard, snow white. On being in- 
troduced to him, he surprised me 
very much by saying, “Do you come 
from Washington?” On being an- 


Like all good things, my very 
happy visit to Fengwhang had to 
come to a close. The first day back 
we made Shenchow and stopped for 
the night in Mr. Fang’s foreign 
house. As usual he went out of his 
way to make me comfortable and 
gave me an extra good meal. Here 
my attention was drawn to a little 
orphan boy without father or mother. 
The circumstances of the case were 
such that I decided to take the lad 
on to Paotsing. May this charity 
done to Christ’s poor in this city 





FATHER CONSTANTINE LEECH AND SOME OF HIS CONVERTS 


swered in the negative, he said, “You 
must be from New York.” 

This old man is a typical Chinese 
scholar—not of the modern school. 
Yet it was surprising how well versed 
he was in present-day affairs. Evi- 
dently he is a great reader. He is 
also quite an artist and sketched 
several Chinese scenes for me to 
bring back to Paotsing. Father Will- 
iam finds the old gentleman well dis- 
posed toward the Faith and hopes 
soon to number him among the 
first Christians of Fengwhang. God 
grant it! 


bring down a blessing and soon may 
this place have its own Senn-Fu. 
Next morning we were off again. 
Having been over the Yungsui- 
Shenchow road four times, I de- 
cided to return by a different route. 
It was to go to Soli, thence to Fu-lo- 
Tsai to Paotsing. By going this way, 
we could cut off fifteen miles. When 
there is a short cut, we always take 
it never so willingly as on our way 
home to Paotsing, my mission and 
my orphans. But such a road I 
never traveled over before—moun- 
tains the highest I have yet climbed 
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FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION, 1928. NINE FIRST COMMUNICANTS, FOUR OF 
WHOM WERE BAPTIZED ON THE SAME DAY, IN FATHER CUTHBERT 0’GARA’S 
MISSION AT WUKI 


in China. From Shenchow to Soli 
is five miles, all level. Soli is a city 
even larger and more important than 
Shenchow. We made ten miles be- 
fore we stopped for breakfast at a 
small village called Ma-jang-Gow. 

After breakfast we started off, it 
taking us from 11 A. M. till 8 P. M. 
to climb and descend two mountains. 
One of these was worse than Gai- 
[sai Po on the Shenchow road. It 
was a treat not often given us in this 
part of China to see pine forests for 
miles and miles. Most hills and 
mountains seen in our part of China 
are sparse of big trees. The inhabi- 
tants of this part of Paotsing Hsien 
are all Miao (Aborigines), living 
here and there on a mountain side 
almost impossible to approach. I was 
told it is so cold here in winter and 
the snow so heavy, that the farmers 
and laborers have to be content to 
work at home. That night we reached 
Fu-lo-Tsai, a Miao village of sixty 
families. There is a large market 
here every five days, the people com- 
ing in from all the country about to 
sell and buy. 


Bright and early next morning we 
started off for the last lap of the 
journey back, reaching Paotsing 
shortly after noon. It was so good 
to be home again, and on the Feast 
of the Little Flower at that! 


“We Escape! 


By Lamsert Buppe, C.P. 


N “Easter morning in the 

year 1927, Yuanchow, a 

town in southwest Hunan, 

China, was in the throes of 

the “Red” revolution. There was 

serious danger that our Passionist 

Mission Compound would be invaded 

and be destroyed by these soldiers run 

amuck. In view of the danger 

Monsignor Dominic, our Prefect 

Apostolic, had sent orders to Father 

Quentin and myself to bring the 

Sisters of St. Joseph from Yuanchow 

to the Province of Kweichow, where 
they would be safe. 

I should much like to go into de- 

tails about that memorable journey 


but, as that would take me too far 
from my subject, I shall confine my- 
self to the explanation of all that was 
meant by the sentence on page 61 of 
Tue Sicn for August 1927: “We 
have two Chinese girls with us caring 
for the Sisters, and both the girls 
want to become Sisters.” Hereby 
hangs the present tale. 

These two girls, or rather young 
women, had been received into the 
Church a few years ago. After the 
example of so many holy virgins, and 
with the permission of the bishop, 
they vowed their virginity to God. 
One had been baptized Tabitha and 
the other Therese in honor of the 
Little Flower. Both had graduated 
from the local high school and had 
acted as teachers in the school for 
girls in the mission. Their conversion 
and then their vow of virginity had 
brought down upon their heads the 
diabolical hatred of their erstwhile 
teachers and companions at the high 
school who had meantime joined the 
Bolsheviks. Hence it was __all- 
important to put these young girls 
out of the reach of these fiends, and 
the departure of the Sisters furnished 
the occasion. 

The farewell to our own brethren 
—painful in the extreme—once over, 
we immediately sought the boats 
hired by Father Timothy for the trip. 
All would have been well if we could 
have pushed off without delay. But 
we could not do this as the boatman 
was absent when we arrived. 


Well aware that our greatest 
danger lay in giving the Bolshevik 
spies time to discover the where- 
abouts of these two girls, we 
anxiously counted the minutes with 
fear and trepidation. No use, except 
to worry ourselves to nervousness. 
With the proverbial unconcern for 
fixed hours the boatman stayed away 
for more than an hour! Oh, the 
agony of that hour! To make mat- 
ters worse, there at the boat was the 
mother of one of the girls, showing 
all the acute signs of distress at her 
daughter’s departure, even though she 
had given her consent for the girl to 
go with us. 

Meantime a crowd had gathered on 
the shore. In sight of all these people 
that affectionate but imprudent 
mother finally took leave of her child. 
Of course this augmented the danger 
of discovery a thousand-fold. No 
hope any more to escape unobserved ! 
This thought decided Father Quentin 
to push the boat from shore, boatman 
or no boatman. This we did not a 
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moment too soon. Just as we passed 
the town limits and were sailing along 
the opposite shore of the river, we 
saw a crowd of “Red” fanatics run- 
ning after us on the shore we had 
just left. They shouted to us to 
bring our boat over to their side of 
the river for examination. They 
had not the slightest right to do this, 
but with them: “Might is right.” 

They could not deceive us as to 
their intentions. We knew perfectly 
well that all they wanted was these 
two girls. Well, we got rid of the 
“Reds,” thanks to the presence of 
mind of Father Quentin. 

Besides the Sisters and the two 
girls we had also taken along with us 
three Christians, two of whom had 
fled from the Bolsheviks because they 
had refused to become members of 
the “Unions.” The very initiation 
practice of these organizations in- 
cluded the renunciation of the Catho- 
lic Faith. One of these men was the 
brother of Therese and up to the time 
of departure was a teacher in our 
boys’ school. The other man was my 
chief carpenter, who prepared the 
meals for the men during our trip. 
The third Christian had been selected 
to cook for the Sisters as he had 
some knowledge of foreign cookery. 
The fact that the boats became 
separated made the double cooking 
arrangement necessary. 

We had our meals but our hearts 
were heavy with the knowledge of 
sufferings past and apprehension of 
dangers still to be met. Still we con- 
trived to appear unconcerned. Supper 
once over, we unrolled our quilts and 


prepared to get some rest. 
my eyes. A _ sense of imminent 
danger possessed me. I must get up 
and try to calm myself. As noise- 
lessly as possible I crawled through 
the aperture communicating with the 
flat stern of my boat, only to find 
there seated and squatting in the nar- 
row space, Father Quentin and the 
other man. 

Something more explicit than mere 
presentment had brought them here. 
The calamity which had threatened us 
since morning had come at last. 
Unable to sleep and for the same 
reason as in my case, the Chinese 
Christians had seen an officer come 
aboard about midnight. He told the 
sergeant in charge of our escort that 
he had orders from the General in 
town to the effect that he was to re- 
conduct our two girls back to town 
on the following morning! When 
this officer had finally gone to sleep 
with the soldiers, our men immedi- 
ately told Father Quentin what had 
taken place. Together they came to 
my boat to talk things over lest they 
disturb the women by their conver- 
sation. 

As the officer had been heard to 
say that the “foreigners” were not to 
be molested, we had no fear for our 
personal safety, nor for the Sisters 
either. Our whole concern for the 
present was to keep those two inno- 
cent girls out of the clutches of the 
lewd mob in town. 

The morning dawned dark and 
rainy, circumstances which permitted 
our teacher to apprize his sister of 
the danger in which both she and her 


Sleep fled 


companion were without being seen 
by the soldiers. In like manner the 
good Sisters were warned. All were 
told to remain calm. Poor women, 
they had ample reason to be dis- 
tressed. Yet, the whole success of 
our plan depended upon their suffer- 
ing in silence. In a few whispered 
words our plan was made known to 
them. From that moment the two 
Chinese girls were to act as servants 
of the Sisters. To give us the right 
to say that they really were servants, 
they were formally engaged for the 
time being. 

The idea was this: these girls were 
known to be highly educated young 
women, of good social standing. 
Now in presenting to the General 
two young women, mere servants, 
we hoped to put the officer off the 
track. This plan had several merits 
and one or two defects. In the first 
place it would never work if the girls 
were known to the officer, that is, if 
he knew them by sight. As to female 
servants, they are in the more remote 
parts of China an abject and sorry 
lot. In most cases they are slaves 
bought by or for their mistress. 

The officer appeared on deck and 
informed all that he had orders to 
take Miss So-and-So and Miss So- 
and-So, of such and such families, 
back to town with him. Nobody 
moved or answered. He was per- 
plexed. Would they or wouldn’t they 
come out? Why, to be sure, they 
couldn’t enlighten him as to that, said 
Tabitha, and assured him that he 
might look through the boat for the 
two ladies of that high extraction. 








YUNGSUI BOYS AFTER A 
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Here there were only servants and 
three foreign ladies. Amd so it 
continued, parry and thrust. To the 
officer it was an unforeseen problem. 
To us it was an ordeal. We were 
weighed down with the fear that at 
any moment the man would see 
through our ruse. One thing was 
certain, he did not know the girls by 
sight and that gave us some hope. 
Our pallid faces, the mute but elo- 
quent signs of affection and compas- 
sion meted out by the Sisters to the 
anguished girls; our nervous eager- 
ness to make him believe our tale— 
all this was enough and more than 
enough to give the whole show away 
if the officer was at all observant. 


“HE officer looked all over the 
boat, into every nook and corner. 
Not being able to locate the two 
women sought he decided to report 
back to town that there was no trace 
of them. And now that he was free 
to continue with us he would accom- 
pany the boats up river to the next 
military post and there await in- 
structions. 

Toward evening we reached a 
small town high on the river bank. 
Here we were ordered to wait until 
news came from headquarters. 
From that moment we started on our 
way that morning we had been 
prisoners on our own boats. We 
were kept, under constant though 
considerate guard. With at least 
two sentinels on duty, and more than 
a thousand soldiers less than a hun- 
dred yards away from the river, any 
attempt to escape by flight would 
have met with sure disaster. 

And so day after day passed, every 
minute of which was a minute of 
agony. Was the mission in Yuan- 
chow destroyed?e Had the Fathers 


fled, or had they been killed? What 
had happened to our dear Christians? 
And when in course of time mes- 
sengers sent by Father Timothy re- 
assured us on these questions, there 
remained always our case to be 
settled. He had referred this case 
to the Governor of Kweichow, under 
whose command the General in 
Yuanchow was. But what would he 
decide? Would he uphold the latter’s 
order and send the girls back to 
town? Or would the Communists 
profit by our forced halt in this place 
to storm the boats and abduct our 
helpless charges? In either case the 
result would be the same for the 
girls—the worst disaster which can 
befall a woman. And it was this 
consideration more than anything else 
which smote our souls with horror 
and pain. Oh it all looked so help- 
lessly forlorn! 

The girls of course were afflicted 
beyond description, but then they had 
the Sisters to sympathize with them. 
I more than once found the girls in 
tears, their head resting on a Sister’s 
shoulder. And to see the pathetic 
attempt at looking unconcerned (like 
mistress and servant) when they saw 
that they had been watched by the 
guards! It was tender, and it was 
heartrending at the same time. By 
now, that “servant” scheme appeared 
to everybody on board a monumental 
failure, when considered from a 
Chinese point of view. Christian 
charity and human nature had 
wrecked it from the start. 

To me, the situation was intoler- 
able, when, as though it were a direct 
act of Divine Providence, we got 
orders to continue our trip, and with- 
out further interference we passed 
from the boundaries of Hunan into 
Kweichow and safety. 


Shiai League 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 
PRAYERS 

Tue Osjecr: To bring the grace of 
God to the souls of others and to 
merit blessings for ourselves. 

Tue Metuop: The offering of our 
prayers and good works for the spread 
of Christ’s kingdom in China. 

MemsersuHiP: Many charitably disposed 
persons interested in the salvation of 
the souls of others. 

OsticaTions: No financial dues. Pay- 
ments are made in the currency of 
“Heaven. Prayers and good works 
are bartered for souls. Return 
monthly leaflet. 

Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca. 
Born in 1878 and died in 1903. Her 
saintly life was characterized by a 
singular devotion to Christ’s Passion. 

Heapguarters: All requests for: leaf- 
lets and all correspondence concern- 
ing the League, should be addressed 
to the Rev. Director, The Gemma 
League, care of Tue Sicn, Union 
City, N. J. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


Masses Said 21 


Masses Heard 25,515 
Holy Communions 16,038 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament 59,304 
Spiritual Communions 68,332 
Benediction Services 7,587 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 114,025 
Stations of the Cross 11,138 
Visits to the Crucifix 42,959 
Beads of the Five Wounds 37,514 
Offerings of Precious Blood 446,446 
Visits to Our Lady 23,499 
Rosaries 53,378 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 10,444 
Ejaculatory Prayers 4,286,785 
Hours of Study, Reading 29,102 
Hours of Labor 76,396 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 91,113 
Acts of Zeal 36,210 - 
Prayers, Devotions 595,993 
Hours of Silence 38,900 
Various Works 256,146 
Holy Hours 4 





K INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


BROTHER MICHAEL 
SZEDLAY, C.P. 


SISTER EVERILDES 

SISTER CARMELITA 

SISTER DOROTHEA, 
§.H., C.J. 


ANNA FINLEY 





“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 


FRANK WARSZEWSKI 
ELLEN GRADY 

MRS. E. McHUGH 
JAMES SULLIVAN 
PATRICK NEWMAN 
MARY SMITH 
ALICE T. O’CONNOR 
ERNEST FROEHLING 
JOHN J. HINES 
ANTHONY F. LUX 
DOMINICK O’HARA 
ELIZABETH FINKLE 
HENRY J. SCHMIDT 
RHEA KISSANE 
AGNES DESMOND 
ANTHONY SHUMSKI 


MARY BERRY 
JOHN BREMER 


JOHN MacDONALD 


JULIA ECKERT 


THOMAS M. PYNE 
ELEANOR LILLIS 


JOHN P. FREEMAN 


CATHARINA BREDESTEG 
WILLIAM P. CONNERY 
THOMAS J. MAGNER 
MRS. H. W. BRANN 
WILLIAM HELRING 


ALEXANDER BOMER 
WILLIAM F. AHERN 


MARGARET HARRISON 


CHARLES B. KANNALEY 


DELIA MINOGUE 
PETER MITCHELL 
MARIE J. MILLER 
MARGARET MADDEN 
ISAAC HEALEY 
PETER CRINIGAN 
JUSTINA HELLER 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 


peace. 
Amen. 
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AS Painless Giving a 


COOP OEP OM D 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite 

Box or a Dime Bank. They are convenient 

receptacles for your loose change. What you 

put into them you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so 
much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a cer- 
tain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which 
do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have both, 
if you wish. 


ADDRESS: 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION Clty, N. J. 


—=-O-—— 


JUST DROP US A LINE ASKING FOR A BOX OR A 
BANK. IT WILL BE SENT YOU BY RETURN MAIL! 


—O-0O-— 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain 




















UR representative has called at the Brunswick 
O Laundry, 220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection of the 
Largest Laundry in America. He was astonished 
to find cleanliness and sanitation brought to perfection; he 
has found over 850 Employees, cheerful, healthy and 
satisfied with their jobs, their pay and their employers. 
Patrons are always invited to visit this large plant and see 
for themselves the process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always been fair play to 
all employees and customers. We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 





















“Dho Will Die 
“Gonight? 


HOUSANDS! Who they 
shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among 


them. From my heart 
I pray God that when the sum- 
mons comes, no matter when or 
where, I may be ready to give 
an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my 
affairs. The things that concern 
my soul are of chief importance 
and must come first. I have to- 
day in which to get ready. To- 
night may be too late. 

Besides my spiritual affairs I 
must look after my worldly 
affairs. Have I made my will? 
What do I wish to become of my 
property? Even though I have 
very little to leave, I should give 
some of it to God’s service. 


Legal Form for Drawing 
up Your Will 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, IN- 
CORPORATED, a Society ex- 
isting under the laws of the State 
of NEW JERSEY, the sum of 





es ) for the purpose of 
the Society, as specified in the Act 
of Incorporation. And I hereby 
direct my executor to pay said 
sum to the Treasurer of PAS- 
SIONIST MISSIONS, IN- 
CORPORATED, taking his re- 
ceipt therefor within......... 
months after my demise. 


In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand this... .. 
SPP eT ee ee day of 


























FIFTEENTH SEASON. 


THE IMPRESSIVE CRUCIFIXION SCENE IN “VERONICA’S VEIL” 





America’s Passion Play 
“VERONICA’S WEIL” 


Performances Every Sunday Afternoon and Evening; Tuesday and Thursday Evenings 
DURING LENT, From February 17th to March 26th, inclusive. The Most Soul-Stirring, Inspiring, Dramatic Spec- 


tacle Depicting the Betrayal, Death and Crucifixion of Christ Ever Staged. A SPOKEN DRAMA. 

















ADULT 
PERFORMANCES 


Sunday Aft., February 17th 
Sunday Eve., February 17th 
Tuesday Eve., February 19th 
Thursday Eve., February 21st 
Sunday Aft., March Srd 
Sunday Eve., March 8rd 
Tuesday Eve., March 5th 
Thursday Eve., March 7th 
Sunday Aft., March 10th 
Sunday Eve., March 10th 
Tuesday Eve., March 12th 
Thursday Eve., March 14th 
Sunday Aft., March 17th 
Sunday Eve., March 17th 
Tuesday Eve., March 19th 
Thursday Eve., March 2ist 
Sunday Aft., March 24th 
Sunday Eve., March 24th 
Tuesday Eve., March 26th 


CHILDREN’S 

PERFORMANCES 
Sunday, January 27th 
Saturday, February 2nd 
Sunday, February 8rd 
Saturday, February 9th 
Sunday, February 10th 
Tuesday, February 12th 
Saturday, February 16th 
Saturday, February 28rd 


CHILDREN’S TICKETS 25c¢ 

















At ST. JOSEPH’S AUDITORIUM 


Fourteenth Street and Central Avenue 


UNION CITY, N. J. 
(Fermecly West Hoboken, N. J.) 
Tickets sold only three weeks in advance. Evening 
Prices: 75c., $1.00 and $1.50. Sunday Afternoon Prices: 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. All Seats Reserved. 


Directions for reaching Auditorium: From Newark, 
Elizabeth and other New Jersey towns, take Hudson Tubes 
at Newark to Journal Square Station, Jersey City; then 
Boulevard bus to Fourteenth Street. Write, Call or Tele- 
phone Union 2203 or Union 6206. 


GAD 


Passion Play News Now Ready 
for Distribution. Copies Free. 


Gwen) 


NOTE: There are many Passion Plays, but only one 
“VERONICA’S VEIL.” Every Catholic family 
should witness this wondrous production. 











Her Irish Heritage. By Annie M. P. 
Smithson. $1.85 
A healthy story about Dublin life as 

it really is. 


Rebuilding A Lost Faith, By “An 

American Agnostic.” Cloth, $1.60 

Paper, $0.65 

If any of your friends has lost faith 

in God and the Church give him a copy 

of this book. Buy copies in quantities 
for distribution. 


Under the Cedars and Stars. By Canon 
Sheehan. $3.65 


A book to be read agdin and again. 


The Patriots. By Joseph Canon Guinan. 

$2.70 

An historical novel of the Irish War 

by a priest who knows the soul of Ire- 
land. 


The Life of Matt Talbott. By Sir Joseph 
A. Glynn. $0.85 
The wonderful life of an Irish dock 

laborer. 


The Folly ef the Cross. By Raoul Plus, 
S.J. $2.35 
A book for souls who wish a more 

intimate cooperation with Christ in the 

work of Redemption. 


The Ascent of Calvary. By Pere Louis 
Perroy. $1.85 
A book on the Sacred Passion that 

will make an excellent gift for priest, 

nun or lay person. 

The Jesuits. By Thomas J. Campbell. 
S.J. $2.65 
A history of the Society of Jesus from 

its foundation to the present time. 


Life of St. Paul of the Cross. By Father 
Pius, C.P. $1.60 
The story of the founder of the Pas- 

sionist Order. 


Saint Gabriel, Father 
Camillus, C.P $1.60 
A popular life of the young Passion- 

ist, Canonized May, 1922. His virile 

and spiritual character is stimulating and 
edifying. 


Passionist. By 


Mr. Coleman, Gent. An _ Historical 
Novel. By Enid Dinnis. $2.40 
This great story of the time of Charles 

I] is away beyond the average histori- 

cal novel. 


Poems and Essays of Joyce Kilmer. 
Edited by Robert C. Halliday. Two 
volumes. $5.30 
Should be in the library of every home 

where culture is appreciated. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.60 
Catholics should eagerly welcome this 

book that so vigorously explains and 

defends points of Catholic teaching and 
practice. 


True Devotion to the Passion. By 
Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by 
Enid Dinnis. $1.30 


Contains a series of remarkable medi- 


tations on the mental sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion. 


| ge in view our set purpose 
of spreading Catholic truth by 
the printed word, we shall list in 
these columns books of more than 
ordinary interest. * * * * The small 
profit accruing from the sale of these 
books goes to our Missionaries. 
* * * * \We ask our Readers to con- 
tribute to a fund for free distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature to non- 
Catholics. * * * * The price of books 
listed includes delivery. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New JERSEY 


When, Whom and How to Marry. By 
Rev. C. McNeiry. $0.85 


Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George 
and Helen Grace Smith. $3.70 
This book is a record that no religious 

person should be deprived of reading. It 
is the life-story of James Kent Stone. 
who became a Passionist missionary 
after having been an Episcopalian min- 
ister. A remarkable spiritual drama. 


Treasury of the Faith. By Rev. George 
D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 
Each volume $0.65 
The Treasury of the Faith Series aims 
to present in a convenient form an expo- 
sition of the whole body of Catholic 
teaching; and this not with a view to 
controversy, but in order to provide 
Catholics with that full knowledge of 
their Faith that they ought to possess. 
Divine Providence. By Richard Downey. 
The Angels. By Dom Anscar Vonier. 
The Fall of Man. By B. V. Miller. 
Actual Grace. By E. Ph.D. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By 
George D. Smith. D.D., Ph.D. 


God the Creator. By B. V. Miller. 


Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Mary, Mother of God. 
Phillips, C.SS.R. 


Towers, 


3y O. R. Vassall- 
The Sacramental System. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. 


Christian Marriage. By E. J. Mahoney. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 


A series of clear books on subjects of 
great controversy in what the world is 


engaged. These books are written by 
some of the greatest present-day defend- 
ers of the Church. 

Each volume $1.10 


The Catholic Church and History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
By G. K. Chesterton. 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to 
Reason. By Leo Ward. 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science. By Bertrand Windle 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 

The Catholic Church and the Bible. By 
Hugh Pope. O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Citizen. 
By John A. Ryan. 


The Cathoic Church -nd the Home. By 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


The Catholic Church and Healing. By 
James J. Walsh. 


The Catholic Church and Confession. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J.. and Leon- 
ard Geddes. 


BY ISABEL C. CLARKE 

Isabel Clarke’s novels deserve t 
well known and widely read. If 
Catholic woman wrote with 
Clarke’s skill, the novels would 
ably be best sellers. 
A Case of Conscience. 
Castle of San Salvo. 
The Potter’s House. 
The Deep Heart. $1.90 
Whose Name is Legion. $1.90 
Fine Clay. $1.90 
Lady Trent’s Daughter. $1.90 
Children of Eve. $1.90 
Prisoner’s Years. $1.90 
The Rest House. $1.90 
Only Anne. $1.90 
The Secret Citadel. $1.90 
Average Cabins. $1.90 
Tressider’s Sister. $1.90 
Ursula Finch. $1.90 
Eunice. $1.90 
Light on the Lagoon. $1.90 
By the Blue River. $1.90 
The Elstones. $1.90 
Selma. $2.10 
It Happened in Rome. $2.10 
Villa by the Sea. $2.10 
Children of the Shadow. $2.10 
Anna Nugent. $2.10 
Viola Hudson. $2.10 
Carina. $2.10 


$2.60 
$2.10 
$1.90 


The Loyalist. By F. Barrett. 


$2.15 


story of the 


James 


A true and realistic 
American Revolution. 


Christian Apologetics. A Defense of the 

Catholic Faith. By Rev. W. Devivier. 

$2.65 

The fact that this work has been edi- 

ted by Archbishop Messmer is proof of 
its excellence. 


The Winter of Discontent. By James 
F. Barrett. $2.15 
The unrest of the modern woman and 

the evils of divorce are the theme of this 

clever novel. 

An Anthology of Catholic Poets. By 
Shane Leslie. $2.90 
Until the sixteenth century every 

English poet was Catholic. This an- 

thology wanders through a_ thousand 

years of English letters and marks an 
unbroken line of Catholic poets from 
the seventh century to modern times. 











Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


° - +. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 





Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. , St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. , Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. , Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. , St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 
the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 


ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 











Piso puee AFTER you are 

forgotten even by your maar 
own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passionitst Chinese Mission — — ‘ 
Sotiety will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in thts Society? 


Care of THE SIGN 


New Jersey 



































